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Survey of the World 


hh 


The Facts About Suicide ... . GEORGE P. UPTON 
The Beginnings of A B C.... . - ANDREW LANG 
The Trinity (Poem)... . . KATHARINE LEE BATES 
War News from Japan. ....J. H. DE FORREST 
The Bulgarian Army .... . .F. W. VON HERBERT 
King Edward VIl and His Parliament jusTIN MeCARTHY 
Cumberland Mountain Feuds. General 0. 0. HOWARD 
The End and the Beginning (Story). .c. B. LOOMIS 
Oxford Old and New. ..... . .GOLDWIN SMITH 
Spring (Poem). ... .. . OLIVE M. KINDERSLEY 


ss  & 


Editorials, Book Reviews, Financial, 


Insurance, Etc. 





























WE WOULD ESPECIALLY CALL ATTENTION TO THE “Quarter (4%) Grand” 
THE SMALLEST GRAND EMBODYING MODERN PRINCIPLES EVER MADE: }? 














Chickering 


Pianos 








of existence. 





THE JUSTLY ADMITTED TITLE TO SUPREMACY 
so long held by the CHICKERING PIANo is stronger to-day than ever before, for 
the present output of our house is finer than at any time in its eighty years 


MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 


CHICKERING & SONS: Pianoforte Makers 


Establishedin1823 807 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

















The United States Hote! 


MASS. 


“4 * 














Situated on Beach, Kingston and Lincoln 
Streets, only two blocks from the South 
Terminal Station and convenient to the 
shopping district. Reasonable rates, unex- 
celled table and good, comfortable rooms. 
TARIFF OF RATES: 


American Plan, = «= $2.50 per day & up. 
European Plan (roomonty) 1.00 “ ‘* & up. 


TILLY HAYNES, JAMES G. HICKEY, 


Proprietor. Manager. 
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Your face shows you need 
it. Better get rid of that 
tired, exhausted look. 





Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla 


The kind that cured your 
grandparents. The oldest, 
strongest, best spring medi- 


cine. 
$1 a bottle. All druggists. J.C. Ayer Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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The Thing {3 
For Spring 
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Among the New Macmillan Publications 





NEW FICTION 


Ready this week. 


The MERRY ANNE 


Mr. SAMUEL MERWIN’S breezy novel 


is a story of the Revenue Service on the 
Lakes, full of lively action. The author was 
one of the collaborators in“ Calumet ‘ K.’” 
Illustrated and decorated by THOMAS 
FoGarty. Cloth, $7.50. 


Ready next week. 


Daughters of Nijo 
By ONOTO WATANNA, author of “The 
Wooing of Wistaria,” gives an unusually 
interesting viéw of the Imperial court of 
Japan. 
Illustrated in colors and.decorated 
by Kiyokichi Sano. Cloth, $1.50. 


The Court of Sacharissa 


A MIDSUMMER IDYL. 


Messrs HUGH T. SHERINGHA’' 
and NEVILL MEAKIN 
have “compiled from the traditions of 
the Irresponsible Club” this graceful 
piece of delicate fooling delicious in its 
humor. Cloth, $1.50. 


The Faith of Men 


JACK LONDON’S new volume of 


short stories shows again the rare. versa- 
tility of the man who in one year wrote 
“ The Call of the Wild,” “The People of 
the Abyss,” and “ The Sea Wolf.” 
Cloth, $7.50. 


Mr. 


Second Edition. 
The Adventures of 
Elizabeth in Rugen 


By the author of “Elizabeth and Her 
German Garden,” etc. 

“ Merry and wise, clever and lovable.” 
—N. Y. Times. Cloth; $1.50. 


Fourth Edition. 


s 
The American Prisoner 
Mr. EDEN PHILLPOTTS’ new romance 
of the .West Country. Illustrated. by 
CLAUDE A. SHEPPERSON. Cvoth, $7.50. 


The Price of Youth 


Miss MARGERY WILLIAMS’ insistent 
story is wonderfully told; clever in its 


humor, keen in its underlying tragedy. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


The Day Before Yesterday 


SARA ANDREW SHAFER’S 
irrésistible story is “ half humorous, half 


tender, wholly delightful,” in its subtle 
understanding ‘of a child’s life. 
Cloth, $7.50. 


The Story of King _ 
Sylvain-and Queen Aimee 
Miss MARGARET SHERWOOD’S 


contribution to the scant literature of 
pure joy. Illustrated and decorated in 
tint. Cloth, $7.50. 





NEW MISCELLANEOUS. BOOKS 


Dr. JOHN W. STREETER’S 


The FAT OF THE LAND 


is the story, with the facts and figures, 
of an American farm. “ An exasperating 
book,” Zhe Cleveland Leader calls it, 
“because it awakens such envy. Butit is 
also charming, and should enthusi- 
astically recommended.” 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50, net. (Postage 726.) 


By Prof. H. H. HORNE, Ph.D. 
Dartmouth. College. 


The PHILOSOPHY 
OF EDUCATION 


Being the Foundations of Education in 
the related Natural and Mental Sciences. 


Cloth, r2mo, $1.75, net. (Postage, 11.) 








On NET books ordered from the publishers carriage is uniformly an extra charge. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, 


66 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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AMERICAN STANDARD 


Revised Bible 


a 


in August, 1901,’it instantly received the highest praise from all competeni critics. 
It has been pronounced by the religious press and by biblical scholars to be the 


Best Translation of the Scriptures 


ever published. ‘This commendation has been not only hearty and sincere, but 
also wonderfully unanimous. 


The Sunday School Times pronounces it “ The standard translation of the Bible 
for the English-speaking world.” The /ndependent says that “It is by far the most exact that 
has yet appeared, and ought to be in the hands of every student of the Bible.” If space per- 
mitted, we could give a host of similar opinions. 





| 





This American Standard Edition has now beea tested in practical use for two and a half years, © 


and has steadily grown in popular favor. All Bible students will be glad to know that they can 


now obtain a TEAGHERS’ EDI TION 


of the American Standard Revised Bible, with everything entirely new and prepared 
especially to conform exactly with the wording of this version. 


Besides publishing The American Standard Revised Bible in a 1 variety of sizes and bindings, we also publish ever four 
bundred styles of the King James Version. For sale by all booksel ers. - . 


Write to the publishers for complete catalogue. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


PUBLISHERS 
37 East 18th Street, New York 


When this latest version of the Bible in the English language was published © 











Nc 
McCLURE, PUBLISHERS 
PHILLIPS & CO., OF GOOD 
NEW YORK j BOOKS 





Charles Wagner 
Author of “The Simple Life,” 
has written a book of home, 


BY THE FIRESIDE 


A handbook of The Simple Life at home, with friends, with neighbors. 

It is written clearly, sincerely, exaltedly. 

President Roosevelt said: ‘‘ I preach your books to my countrymen.”’ 
Cloth, r2mo, 22 chapters, 300 pages. $1.00 net, $1.10 postpaid. 


Auguste Sabatier 


Late Dean of Protestant Theology 
at the University of Paris 


RELIGIONS OF AUTHORITY 


A masterly and vivid argument for the authority of the Spirit in religion. 
Dr. Lyman Abbott in an Outlook editorial, says: “We recommend it to 
all thoughtful men and women who desire to understand the meaning of the 
age in which they are living.’’ Cloth, net, $3.50 ; postpaid, $3.69 
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THE WAR IN THE EAST, 


Consult the New 
International Encyclopedia 


Editors-in-Chief : 


DANIEL COIT GILMAN, LL.D. 
President Johns Hopkins University (1876-1902), President of Carnegie Institution. 


HARRY THURSTON PECK, Ph.D., L.H.D. FRANK MOORE COLBY, M.A. 


Professor in Columbia University. Late Professor in New York University. 





History is: being made in the°Far East. Russia and 
Japan contend for what they consider their distinctive rights: 
Newspaper headlines speak of torpedo-boats, explosives, 
projectiles, rapid-fire guns, etc., etc. What part of Japan’s 

fvictory over China did she fail to secure because of Russia 
and other nations? What is the cause of the present 
trouble? How does the present Japan compare with the 
Japan of 25 years ago? These questions are answered 
clearly and fully in the New International Encyclopedia. It 
also gives a variety of general information collected and 
arranged by expert writers and editors. The army and navy of 
every nation is fully described, as, indeed, is every part of the 
soldier’s equipment, from his rifle to the button on his coat. 


Authoritative 

Such eminent authorities as Dr. G. W. Knox, D.D., Dr. 
Robert Lilley, D:C.L., Dr. F. W. Williams, LL.D., have 
written the articles relating to Chinese and Japanese Lan- 
guage, Literature, History, etc. Articles pertaining to 
Military and Naval affairs have been prepared by such well- 
known specialists as Col. Edward Hunter, Leroy S. Lyon, 
Col. James W. Powell, Brig.-Gen. T. F. Rodenbough, Major 
L. L. Seaman, Major John T. Wigser and other well-known 
men. 

If you would be ten years in advance of your 
neighbor, if you would have an equipment for 
reference purposes easily 50 per cent. more 
complete than any other work of the kind, s- 
obtain at once the New International iS 





Encyclopedia. > 
<</ _~DODD, 
Test This Work : ~Sf/ MEAD & CO. 
This work covers the whole field of learning from the most 9 New York: 


ancient times to the present day. 17 volumes, 65,000 Please send, without cost 


Z 
articles, over 700 full-page illustrations, and a complete LS, cahine Tear Saar poo bang 


atlas of the world. Our maps of Japan and Russia wf NATIONAL ENCYCLOPADIA 


show the latest developments in these countries. = and couaiing qpeciin page, 
é r colored illustrations, maps and informa- 
A handsome eighty-page book has been prepared g tion regarding discount and easy-payment 
to give you information which we cannot insert Ay plan. 
here. It will be sent you for the asking if you (< Batti. ccrcvcvsm sesvennaeghietinintasiibhl 
will cut out and send the coupon to ey, 
DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers Peet GNEE 4000000000 690000 00600066000004 vend 


ofa Pith Ave., New. Yoo: Cy... -- G's sR iii bbenccsisinbcitttaibdbacmes 
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NEW BOOKS OF UNIVERSAL INTEREST 
THE MAN ROOSEVELT 


A PorTRAIT SKETCH. By FRANCIS E. Leupp, Washington correspondent of the New York Zven- 
ing Fost. 
A close personal study of President Roosevelt, by one who has known him intimately for twenty-five years, as a man 
and friend as well as a politician and statesman. 
Illustrated from photographs; 12mo, cloth, $1.25 net. Postage 12 cents additional. 








IN WHICH A WOMAN TELLS THE VINEYARD 
THE TRUTH ABOUT HERSELF A Nove.. By Joun Oxrver Hosses (Mrs. Craigie), author 


of “‘ The Gods, Some Mortals, and Lord Wickenham,” etc. 


A REMARKABLE NoveL. By an anonymous author. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE CLOSE OF THE DAY SYLVIA’S HUSBAND 


A Novet. By Frank H. SpearMAN, author of ‘ The Daugh- A Noven. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. A new volume in 
ter of a Magnate,” etc., etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. the NovELETTEs DE Luxe series. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


THE IMPERIALIST 


A Novet. By Mrs. Everarp Cores (Sara Jeannette Duncan), author of “‘ An American Girl in London.” ‘‘ Those Delightful 
Americans,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


WILLIAM PENN JAMES OGLETHORPE 








By Aveustus C. BUELL By Harriet C. Cooper 
With many illustrations from prints and photographs. 8vo, A new volume in AppLetons’ Historic Lives Series. LIllus- 
cloth, $2.25 net. Postage 17 cents additional. trated; 12mo, cloth, $1.00 net. Postage 10 cents additional. 





STEPS IN THE EXPANSION OF ROCKY MOUNTAIN EXPLORATION 
OUR TERRITORY By Revsen Goip Tuwarrtes, editor of “‘ The Jesuit Rela- 


By Oscar P. Austin, Chief of the Bureau of Statistics in nT ae author of “Father Masquetts,” an6™ Daas 
the Department of Commerce and Labor, Washington. _ 


EXPANSION OF THE REPUBLIC SERIES. Illustrated with many EXPANSION OF THE REPUBLIC Series. Illustrated; 12mo 
maps ; 12mo, cloth, $125 net. Postage 12 cents additional. cloth, $1.25 net. Postage 12 cents additional. 


DOLLARS AND DEMOCRACY 


By Sir Pair Burne-Jones, Bart. With many illustrations from his own drawings. 


A volume of friendly criticism and commendation, written out of the author's impressions of American social and 
public life obtained in his recent sojourn of a year in the United States. 12mo cloth, $1.25 net. Postage 10 cents additional 


THE MODERN BANK HOW TO KNOW ORIENTAL RUGS 


By Amos K. Fiske By Mary Beacn LaneTon 
Illustrated, with 12 colored plates, many full pages in haif 


A new volume in APPLETON’s Business SERIES. Illustrated;'! tone, and a map of the rug districts. 12mo, cloth, $2.00 net 
12mo, cloth, $150 net. Postage 12 cents additional. » Postage 15 cents additional.' 











D. Appleton & Company, Publishers, New York 
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HOW 

WOULD fF 
YOU LIVE & 
IF Y OU Size, 5x74¢ in. 


had been born in Russia, in Germany, 
in Spain? Any light shed on this 
oft-repeated question is full of in- 
terest ; any book that gives an in- 
telligent answer-is valuable. 


Our European 
Neighbours 


is a series of volumes picturing with 
unusual happiness of selection and 
of manner every-day life in foreign 
lands. Politics, statistics, and the 
‘*ologies’’ are for the most part 
avoided. . The aim is to portray life 
as it unfolds in regular course, and 
as it affects the individual. 


“ A series long needed and sure to receive 
a warm welcome.”— 7he Outlook. 


“ A series so wisely conceived and so abl 
presented that every library should claim it 
for its own.” Universalist Leader. 


12mo. Fully Illustrated. Each, 
$1.20 net. (By mail, $1.30.) 


LIST OF VOLUMES: 


1. French Life in Town and Conntry. 
By HANNAH LYNCH. 

2. German Life. By W.H. Dawson. 

3. Russian Life. By F. H. E. PALMER. 

4. Dutch Life. By P.M. HovuGu, B.A. 

5. Swiss Life. By A. T. STory. 

6. Spanish Life. By L. Hicern. 

y. Italian Life. By LuIGI VILLARI. 

8. Danish Life. By J. BROCHNER. 

9. Austro-Hungarian Life. By F.H. 
E. PALMER. 

ro. Turkish Life. By L.M.'J.GARNETT. 

zx. Belgian Life. 


Send for Illustrated Circular. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


27 West 23d St., New York 








Established 1860 
150 Varieties 


-Esterbrook’s 
Steel Pens 


Sold Everywhere 
The Best Pens Made 





The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. 
Works, Camden, N.J. 26 John St., N. Y. 


























When calling please ask for Mr. Grant. 


Save on Books 


Whenever you need any book, or any 
information about books, write to me 
and you will receive prompt attention 
and low prices. 


My Stock of Books 


in all departments of literature is very 
complete. 


An Assortment of Catalogues 


and special slips of books at reduced 
prices sent for a 1o-cent stamp. 





F. E. GRANT, 
23 West Forty-Second St., New York 





Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 
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Some Timely New Books 





TWO DELIGHTFUL VOLUMES FOR OUT-OF-DOORS: 


A Bachelor :in Arcady 
By Halliwell Sutcliffe, author of “Mistress Barbara.” 


An idyllic love story unhampered by problem or purpose. The author’s 
easy, agreeable, semi-humorous style is here seen at its best. Just the 
book to take with you on a ramble to the woodland or country. One of the 
most attractive of the year’s offerings. Frontispiece and title in colors, $1.50. 


Minute Marvels of Nature 
By John J. Ward 


The author—an expert naturalist—here gives us a series of wonderful 
peeps through his powerful microscope, showing some of the myriad 
phases of animal and plant life which lie all about us. The work is 
unique in showing material to be found nowhere else. Profusely illus- 
trated. Net, $1.60. Postage 15 cents. 


TWO SMALL VOLUMES OF UNUSUAL INTEREST: 


a 4 
Optimism 

By Helen Keller 

“Everybody should read the 

essay on ‘Optimism.’ Helen Keller, 
blind and deaf all except the first 
months of the twenty-three years of 
her existence, has,written in this 
latest essay sentences not un- 


worthy of Emerson. Some of them * 


might become immortal.””-NORMAN 
HAPGOOD, in Collier's Weekly. 
Printed in two colors from special 


The Merchant 


of Venice 


Being Vol. IV of the new 
“First Folio” Shakespeare, 
edited by Charlotte Porter, 
and Helen A. Clarke. 

The original reading of Shakes- 
peare’s play is here restored in a 
popular text for the first time. The 
book is a veritable pocket variorum. 

“Will hold a place by itself among all the 
reprints of Shakespeare.”—Zhe Outlook, 


Type and presswork by De Vinne. 





type by Merrymount Press. 75 cts. Cloth, 50 cts. Limp Leather, 75 cts.» 


Postage 8 cents. 


net, ostage § cents. 
TWO IMPORTANT BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS: 


The Life of Dean Farrar 


By his son, Dr. Reginald A. Farrar 
This authorized biography of the late Dean will be found of high 
interest and value. Dean Farrar was one of the strongest personalities 
in England for more than half a century; and the story of his life, here 
told for the first time, throws light upon many other people of his day. 
With portrait. Net, $2.00. Postage 20 cents. 


. e 
Ruskin Relics 
By W. G. Collingwood 

Ruskin’s friend and authorized biographer, here gives us an invalu- 
able collection of reminiscences, anecdotes, Ruskin drawings and other 
‘relics’ of attractive nature, which have never before been accessible 
to the public. They will aid greatly in the study of Ruskin’s life and 
work. Wellillustrated. Net, $2.50. Postage 25 cents. 





Comptetr ILtustRATED CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 426-428 West Broadway, NEW YORK 
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W ANTED.—Active, educated men of business ability who 
wish to earn a “aD s more pqive.s age. references, 
ce. AD & CO., New York. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post-Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 

hemes re Payable in advance: one year 

$2.00. Single Copies, 10 Cents 
over etx months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
to any Foreign Country in pgp A a yesrexte, 
r for of an address should be received one 
week before chan chenee to take effect ; the old as well as the 
new ee ould be Le=. 

Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if. not 
accepted, should send a stamped and addressed envelope. 
We cannot, however, in that case, hold ourselves respon- 
sible for their return. Authors should preserve a copy. 


EDUCATION 


___ Experienced teacher wants position this 
summer as Senne or governess, 

Best references. 

i VENABLE, Hubbard Sirect, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Massachusetts 


i& Emerson College of Oratory 
Largest School of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy 
in America. Summer Session. For catalogue, addresa 
Henry LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 
Chickering Hall, Huntington Avenue, Boston. 


Single co: 





WANTED, 


Miss Liz ABET. 















HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


Open only te Bachelors of Arts, Science, or Philesophy, 
and Persens of Equivalent Standing. 


The course of study required for the degree of M.D. is of four 
— duration. The. next w= begins Sept. 29, 1904, and ends on 
he last Wednesday in June, 1905. 


COURSES FOR GRADUATES IN MEDICINE. 

Courses of instruction are offered for Seatuaten of recognized 

medical schools, and are given in all the subjects of practical and 
scientific medicine. 

The extensive laboratories of the school are inferio®§o none, and 
the clinical advantages afforded by the hospitals of’ Boston are 
unequaled in quality and extent. 


sUMMER ——— 
f practical and 


courses in many branches 
ven to both medical students and graduates. 
work are offered in all of the laboratories. 


During the summer, 
scientific medicine are 
| Facilities for researc’ 


For detailed announcements address 


DR. WM. L. RICHARDSON, Dean, 
Harvard Medical School, 688 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


In the Berkshire Hills 


Miss Hall’s School for Girls 


Pittsfield, Massachusetts. Miss MIRA H. HALL, Principal. 

















WABAN SCHOOL, 


A Superior School for Boys. Summer Camp in Maine. 


—w, a tOCK RIDCE HALL 


A Scheo Location high and ries. 
Shop for 1 Mechenle op he A new Gyinenan. ory, packers 
Earnest Boys. 

ideals, Tustrated 


WABAN, 
MASS. 





ape A vigorous school life. American 

Dr. G. R. WHi E Principal,” Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
New York 

Aurora, Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 


Wells College 


For Women 
For Catalogue, address 








THE PRESIDENT. 





New York, Ossining-on Hudson. 
FOR 


DR. HOLBROOK’S SCHOOL poYs. 


Terms, $700. Fall term begins September 2th, 1904. . v 


Adirondack 
Summer School 


ii 
+ 





Two sation t2 from alate Sereno: 7 7 Ly from Lake Placid. Eleva- 
tion, 5a eat Manual T , Nature Study. Conducted 
by J. Libe ‘Tadd. irector Peulle. ndustrial Art School, Phila- 


Sivne, Address until June ist, The Srudig, » 319 YN. 32d 


t.; after June ist, P. 0. Saranac Lake, N 





Theological Seminary 


OBERLIN 
Theological Seminary 





72nd year o Strong, qoprees with apecial advantages 
in the College and Conservato' ‘asic. 
Prot, E. I. BOSWORTH, De Dean, Oberlin Ohio. 


HOTELS, RESORTS, TRAVEL. ETC. 








EU oO P E Four months’ tour. Absolutely small 
® party of ladies. — ae Dw i4th. Med- 
1 ite to Naples. References ten reqpived 
Adi S BA UR, 29 East 29th Street, o New ork “City. 
PHaRSON AL. 
re =. Tue [INDEPENDENT incorented | - foreign sravel will 
receive of ali charge “ The =m of Li spat 
a 100- aie descr, ay re if a appli- 
cation be made to Prov. F. iN WNSEND, Newar 





Seven High-Class Tours to 
The Europe, sailing June a5th and 


uly 2nd. Rates unusually 
Gillespie- F wa First-class throngeest, 


Select membershi Send 
Hi 1 npo rts for itineraries. - 
Tours 3 West 29th St., New York 





BRITISH ISLES and PARIS. 


i& Three special personaily conducted parties now forming. 
The first exclusive!y for ladies—second for men—the third 
for ladies and gentlemen, Terms moderate. Everything 
first-class Exceptional privileges: Highest -references- 
Address without delay, 
HYACINTHE RINGROSE, 
8483 Fifth Avenue, New York 


The Summer Abroad 
1904 


A preliminary circular now re 
for intending Tourists. .. . 








William T. Shepherd, *73,52' Boylston s St., 
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CLARK’S PARTIES TO EUROPE, 1904 Trent excursions 


a _— and 
summer. Ocean tickets b il _ Send for T 
ARK, 118 Broadway, = Se 








Why not Travel 
in Comfort 


and avoid the bother of Tickets, Baggage, 
Hote! Bills and planning Places to see. 
In the smal! exclusive parties of 


BARTLETT’S 
Foreign Tours 


everything is provided; the service is un- 
equalied and the price moderate, 
SAILING DATES:— Spanish Riviera, 
Apri! 23; Annual Spring, May 7; Summer 
Mediterranean, June 25 and July 2; Nor- 
way — Sweden — Russia, June 16; Annual 
Long Summer ané — June 25; 
Special Swiss, June 25, 
If i you wish the fullest enjoyment, tro from your next trip 
abroad, write for our illustrated Book [. Sent free, 








BARTLETT’S SELECT TOURS °°? Watnut Sr. 








CREST VIEW SANATORIUM, @"¢e2wich, 


First-class in all respects ; home comforts. H.M.H1ToHcooKk, M.D. 





Fes, KENT, for six Jnoates or a yeas, . furnished house in 
WRENUK ARK,” Bronxville, N.Y. 9) minutes 


from Grand Central Station eek HATCH, B fille, N.. Y. 
ronxville, 


THE PI NES Digby, Nova Scotia. Situ- 

9 ated in ‘pine woods, 500 feet from 
searhore ; bathing, tennis. bowling, dance hall; sanitary plumbing; 
spring water. Send for booklet H. B. CHURCHILL, Prop. 


EASTON SANITARIUM, 


Select class of nervous and mesial ol patente received, Twenty- 
five years’ experience; late first Assistant ae in Middile- 
town, N. Y., State Hospital visit before decid ing. 

SPENCER KINNEY, M.D., Easton, Pa, 








VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS 


2,600 FEET ELEVATION OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


Waters, baths, hotels and scenery nowhere equalled 


Rheumatism, gout, —— and nervous troubles cured. 


Golf, _ Pleasure fine livery and outdoor imes. THE 
NEW OMESteaD is pate in the strictest sense and 


potnonined by the highest class. Brokers’ office with direct 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
World’s Fair Scenic Route 


allows stop-over at Covington, Va , on through tickets to 
Cincinnatt Louisville, Chis o, St. Louis and the West, for 


and sia st 0. & lines generally. 
FRED STERRY, Manager, Hot Springs, Va. 





‘Royal Palace Hotel, 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 
Directly on the Beach. 
The Finest Location on the Atlantic Coast. 
NEW AND MODERN. 

300 fine ocean front rooms, en suite, with hot and 
cold fresh and sea water baths. Special Casino 
service. Send for illustrated booklet and diagram 
of rooms. 


CHARLES B. PREITTYMAN, Owner and Proprictor. 
LYMAN J. WATROUS, Manager. 





THE HAMILTON Pon td 


Franklin Park, 
A first-class family and trat 4th and i? ncted on American 
team hea rate 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 


COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
For Sale or Rent 

Completely furnished. Hot-water heating. Electric light. 
Five acres of lawn, garden, orchard, and woods, Situate on 
eminence, overlooking lake and valley, at Whitehall, on Dela- 
ware & Hudson R.R. Head of Lake Champlain and foot of 
Adirondacks. One hour from Saratoga or Lake George. Five 
hours from New York, Seven trains daily. Superb scenery, 

ood roads. Yachting, fishing, hunting. Terms moderate, 

or particulars inquire of J. S. 30TTER, Whitehall, N. Y. 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


Should you care for information about 
Lakewood, New Jersey, and its famous 
hotels, LAUREL HOUSE and LAUREL- 
IN-THE-PINES, write for a free copy 
of the beautifully illustrated souvenir 
magazine, 

‘“‘LAUREL LEAVES FROM LAKEWOOD.’’ 
Issued monthly. Address D. B, Plumer, Lakewood, N,J. 






















ERSONS visiting Boston should see for them- 
selves the Latest and most Unique Hotel 4 
Enterprise in America. 


P 
—THE NEW— 


EACONSFIELD 


Boston’s Great Summer as well as 3 
Winter Hotel. 


Twenty minutes from hang J of Boston by electric cars 
pa two or three minutes. Location exceptional. Hotel 
large park. Auto ation. pe wan 


a b ana; Apartmen ay and vei 

comely fareia hea, B Bath and telephon each suite. All 
suites and rooms sunny, et and homelike. Very at- 
tractive for permanent and transient visitors. 


Rates by the month same as by the year. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 
















ST. DENIS 


Hotel 


Broadway and Eleventh Street 
NEW YORK 


Huropean Plan 
Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner. 
Rooms from $1.50 a? y - 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Day up. 
The Convenient Locstion, Tasteful An 
sonab! ttendance 


cents nal re characteristic of hotel, 
Wo cecurel ad voheln for ita erste of this hotel and 


“ WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 
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DELAWARE ¢®% © 
WATER GAP 





| h An ideal spring ana summer resort in tne Blue Ridge Mountains 
atkaWanllid of Pennsylvania, with Stroudsburg and the beautiful Delaware 

Railroad Valley near by; 24 hours from New York; golf, boating, bath- 
ing, fishing. A handsomely illustrated book of 128 pages, 
with full information about hotels and boarding houses, and a fascinating 
love story, ‘““A Chance Courtship,” will be sent for 10 cents in stamps. 


Address, T. W. LEE, General Passenger Agent, Lackawanna Railroad, New York City. 
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FOR DESCRIPTIVE 


PAMPHLET AND FURTHER INFORMATION 


ADORESS 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 
SEN'L PASS'R AND TICKET AGENT, ST. LOUIS. 





W. E. HOYT, G. E, P. Agent, 335 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





Red ID Line 
of Passenger 
and United States 


Mail Contract 
Steamers. 











HE FULL POWERED 
first-class passenger 
Steamships of this line sail 
on every alternate Saturday 
from New York for Vene- 
zuela, calling at San Juan, 
Porto Rico, on their outward 
and homeward trips. They 
are provided with bath 
rooms, shower baths, large 


smoKing rooms, and social halls. They have large prom- 
enade decKs and every approved modern appliance for 


safety, speed and comfort. 


Boulton, Bliss @ Dallett, 


General Managers, 


135 FRONT STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


Pamphlets will be sent on Application for 


SPECIALIETOURS TO WEST INDIES. 
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Special 
Trains to 
CALIFORNIA \X .. 
aioe aad $50.00 FROM CHICAGO b 


No Sunday Travel. 
Congenial Company. Stop-overs En Route. 
Choice of Routes Returning. 


Tic) 

















Account the M. E. Church General Conference, which convenes May 1 
at Los Angeles, special trains are announced, through to that point 
from Chicago and from various points East, via the Chicago, Union 
Pacific and North-Western Line. Special low rates from all points, 
available for passage on these special trains without extra charge. 
‘Personally conducted side trips at Denver, Colorado Springs and Salt 
Lake at minimum of expense. 

Special parties will spend the entire day Sunday at Salt Lake City. 
These low rates also available on any of the fast daily trains of 
this line, including 


The Overland Limited 


solid through train, less than three days toythe(Coast, over the only 
double-track railway between Chicago andthe Missouri Riv 7, and 
via the direct transcontinental route. 


The Best of Everything. 
All agents sell tickets via this oa U N 0 N 
PACIFIC 


Write for illustrated itineraries and 
. 










booklets on California, The Overland 
Limited and the routes traversed. 





















Ww. 8. KNISKERN, 
Pass'r Traffic Mgr., C. & N.-W. Ry. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








R 
FirzoerAl? 
161 BROADWAY. 


688 BROADWAY. 
23SIXTH AVENUE. BETTER THAN GOLD 


for the teeth. It prevents decay. It 


Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases. hardens the gums and purifies the 
THE BEST GOODS ONLY, breath and mouth. 
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The new “DUNLOP” introduces 
an entirely new feature in rim 
W construction, its detachable side 
beads being removed by the simple 
loosening of one screw, leaving a flat- 
faced rim from which the tire can be re- 
moved like a loose belt from a pulley. 
The ** HARTFORD CLINCHER ” is made under 
G. & J. Patents and combines all the ex- 
cellent qualities of that superior construc- 
tion with improved features character- 
istic only of foreign makes. 


HHARSE e) 














THE COMFORT OF RIDING IN A 


Bailey (Pneumatic) Whalebone Roadwagon 





‘“*TAKE EACi‘T MAN’S CENSURE, BUT RESERVE THY JUDGMENT.’’— Shakespeare. 








The Quality of being Comfortable is the 
first great consideration in riding. This 
quality the Pneumatic Carriage possesses in 
a superlative degree. Bear in mind we speak 
of a mechanically perfect Pneumatic Carriage, 
the S. R. Bailey. 

Air makes the best, lightest, and most con- 
venient cushion within the reach of man, and 
utilized compressed, as it is in the pneumatic 
tire, it transmits no road vibration nor noise. 

Bailey Suspension Springs absorb what 
slight, soft, bouncing motion would otherwise 
remain from certain roadways, and we have 
a vehicle whose riding qualities are ideally 
comfortable. 

A man might say that he had a Pneumatic 
Carriage of which he did not like the riding 
qualities, but it’s a thousand chances to one 
he never had a really correct Pneumatic 
Carriage; but one with ordinary springs and 





methods of suspension, to which pneumatic 
tires had been applied. Such carriages never 
were a success. Had he used a Bailey; 
that is, a carriage all the parts of which we, = 
made by Bailey and assembled by Bailey — 
not a vehicle with merely a Bailey seat or 
Bailey hangers or Bailey shaft-eyes or Bailey 
something or other (we own 23 patents cover- 
ing our carriage and its parts, including 70 
auxiliary claims)— his story undoubtedly 
would have been different. 

Manufacturers who through inability and 
ignorance have built Pneumatic Carriages 
which failed are abandoning their attempts, 
and naturally are decrying them. We shall 
continue to build our perfect one, and will 
sell twice as many as we did last year. 

Write us for literature. 


S. R. BAILEY & CO., Amesbury, Mass. 
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STUDEBAKER 
SPRINGSTYLES 


are a little in advance of any former 
products. Every year the increasing 
popularity of Studebaker vehicles is fresh 
inspiration for our designers and crafts- 
men to maintain the Studebaker reputa- 
tion‘as the standard of style in the vehicle 
world. . The complete line of Stude- 
baker vehicles shown at our various re- 
positories includes every type from the 
light and graceful Phaeton for open 
driving to the luxurious Brougham for 
stormy weather, together with appro- 
priate harness and accessories. 


STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO. 


REPOSITORIES 


New York City, Broadway, corner 48th Street Kansas City, Mo., 810-814 Walnut Street 

DENVER, COL., corner 15th and Blake Streets PORTLAND, ORE., 330-334 East Morrison Street 
CHICAGO, ILL., 378-388 Wabash Avenue SaN Francisco, CAL., corner Market and roth Streets 
Satt Lake Crry, UTAH, 157-159 State Street Dastas, TEXAS, 317-319 Elm Street 


Local Agencies Everywhere 
Factory and Executive Office, South Bend, Ind. 
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The culmination of progressive enterprise 
TWO-SPEED GEAR, COASTER BRAKE 
CHAINLESS BICYCLES 


Western Dept., Uhicago, Ill. Eastern Dept. , Hartford, Conn. 
Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores or any one cata» 
logue mailed on receipt of 2-cent stamp, 


POP MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY 

























Cures While You Sleep 


Whooping Cough, 
Croup, 
Bronenitis, 





Diphtheria, 
Scarlet Fever. 


Don’t Fail to use Cresovene for the distress: 
and often fatal affections for which it is recommended. 
For more than twenty years we have had the most con- 
clusive assurances that there is nothiag better, Creso- 
lene is a boon to ASTHMATICS., 

An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which 
gives the highest testimonials as to its value. 


ALL DRUGGISTS, 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 


180 Fulton - New York 
1651 Notre Montreal, Canada 





Street, - - 
Dame Street, <- 














ESTABLISHED 1802. 





for over a hundred years have been uni- 
versally recognized as the standard of 
excellence. 


OUR CATALOGUE— 


the 108d successive annual edition—con- 
tains a more complete assortment and 
fuller cultural directions than any other 
seed annual published. It contains 144 
LARGE-SIZE PAGES, profusely illus- 
trated with half-tone plates. In every 
respect, and without exception, it is the 
most complete, most reliable and most 
beautiful of American Garden Annuals 
We Mail it Free. 


J. M. THORBURN @ CO. 
36 Cortlandt Street, New York 











LAWN \\\ MOWERS 


Used exclusively on the Parks of Greater 
New York, Buffalo, Chicago and many 
other principal cities, as well as by the 
leading Golf Clubs in the United States. 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER CO., 
Newburgh, N. Y. 
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Survey of the World 


All signs point now to 
the nomination of Judge 
Parker at the Democratic 
National Convention. A movement in 
his favor was seen last week in many 
parts of the country, due in part to in- 
dications that he would have the support 
of his party in the State of New York, 
and in part to the desire of the conserva- 
tive element to organize promptly the 
opposition to Mr. Hearst, whose vigor- 
ous canvass had begun to excite alarm. 
On the 30th ult. the South Dakota con- 
vention, under the leadership of ex- 
Senator Pettigrew, instructed the State’s 
delegation for Mr. Hearst, asserting that 
he was “the foe of Trusts and special 
privilege, and the champion of the labor- 
ing classes against the oppression of ag- 
gregated wealth.” It was expected that 
he would be equally successful in Iowa, 
where nearly all the delegates already 
chosen were supporting him, altho it was 
said that nine-tenths of the Democrats 
in the Legislature were not. It began to 
appear last week that the South could 
not be induced to accept him. Some evi- 
dence that Mr. Bryan regarded his can- 
didacy with much favor was found in a 
letter written on February 29th by Mr. 
Bryan in reply to a Democrat who asked 
for his views concerning candidates. 
Part of this letter was as follows: 


“TI have not thought it wise to urge the 
nomination of any particular person. To do 
so would subject me to the charge of attempt- 
ing to dictate, and I have no desire to act in 
that capacity. I have called attention to cer- 
tain men who are not to be considered because 
opposed to the party’s position. I regard Mr. 
Hearst as one of the men who are to be con- 
sidered, and at present he has the largest fol- 
lowing of any person mentioned, and is the 


The Candidacy 
of Judge Parker 


only one who heartily supported the ticket 
whose friends seem to be active. As I have 
said several times, while regarding him as one 
of the men who are to be considered, I have 
not attempted to discuss the relative avail- 
abiljty of himself and others whose sympathies 
are with our side.” 


But no other candidate’s name could be 
found in the letter. As to Judge Parker, 
Mr. Bryan recently said: “ Why nomi- 
nate an interrogation point?”  Inter- 
views with Democratic members of Con- 
gress showed that a large majority of 
them were for cheer provided that the 
New York delegation should be in- 
structed in his favor. They had been 
waiting for New York to make known 
her choice. Tammany conceded > that 
Parker’s friends would control the State 
convention. Mr. Murphy still opposed 
the giving of instructions, but some of his 
associates’ denied that he had ever been 
inclined to promote Mr. Hearst’s aspira- 
tions. The Cleveland newspapers and 
prominent friends. of the ex-President in 
the city of New York with one accord 
proclaimed their support of Judge 
Parker. It was predicted that ex-Sena- 
tor Hill would soon announce his deter- 
mination to accept no office: from the 
Judge if he should be elected. Some who 
disliked Mr. Hill had feared that the 
Judge would be subjected to his influ- 
ence. It was reported that even Mr. 
Gorman was about’to withdraw from the 
canvass and urge his friends to vote for 
the Judge. At the beginning of the 
present week an impression prevailed 
that after the New York convention the 
only Democratic candidates in the field 
would be Judge Parker and Mr. Hearst. 
Some thought that the latter, with Mr. 
Bryan’s aid, might control one-third of - 
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the convention.—In a letter to a Demo- 
cratic club in Michigan, General Miles 
remarks that we “are approaching an 
important crisis in our political history.” 
The question, he says, is whether the 
spirit of pure democracy is to prevail or 
perish. “The change from oppression 
to liberty is wrought by violence, but the 
change from democracy to despotism is 
quiet, insidious, subtle and fatal.” 
s 


By a unanimous de- 
cision of the court in 
Paris, on the 3Ist 
ult., the application of Colombia for an 
injunction to restrain the Panama Canal 
Company from selling its rights and 
property to the United States was denied, 
with costs to the plaintiff. The court 
said that Colombia had lost control and 
possession of the territory in question; 
that the Republic of Panama was in 
actual possession, with the power and au- 
thority of sovereignty, and had recog- 
nized and assumed the company’s con- 
cessions-in its Constitution, and that it 
only remained for the company to accept 
the established authority. The suit of 
Napoleon Bonaparte Wyse, to whom the 
concession was granted, was thrown out 
by the court. Another case, involving 
Colombia’s right to hold 50,000 shares of 
stock, will be heard on the 13th. Colom- 
bia may appeal, and Wyse says that there 
will be additional suits; but it thought 
that these will relate to an accounting 
between the new company and the old 
one, rather than to the transfer. There 
will be a stockholders’ meeting on the 
23d to ratify the sale. Two weeks may 
be required thereafter for making an in- 
ventory, and then, it is expected, title 
will pass and the money ($40,000,000 
to the company, and $10,000,000 to 
Panama) will be paid—Warren B. Wil- 
son, an attorney of Chicago, has applied 
to the District Court in Washington for 
an injunction to prevent the payment of 
any part of these sums, alleging that, 
under the Spooner Act, payment to 
Panama is not authorized, and that pay- 
ment to the company must be preceded 
by a treaty agreement with Colombia. 
It is said that the Department of Justice 
attaches no importance to this suit.— 
The Commission sailed for the Isthmus 
on the 31st ult., accompanied by Dr. 


Colombia Defeated 
at Paris" ~ 
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Gorgas, of the army, and other officers 
who will have charge of the sanitary 
work.—From the Senate Canal Commit- 
tee there has been introduced a new bill 
for the government of the canal zone, 
vesting in the Commission power to legis- 
late, to collect and expend revenue, to ap- 
ply our immigration laws for the ex- 
clusion of undesirable persons, to estab- 
lish a court, to create a police force, etc. 
Laws must be reported to Congress and 
may be suspended by the President, who 
is to designate one Commissioner as Gov- 
ernor of the zone. Probably this office 


will be given to General Davis. a 
* 
During the closing days 


The Proceedings 


of Congress of the session the 


Democrats are attack- 
ing the Administration and the Repub- 
lican majority in numerous speeches that 
may be of service in the campaign. 
Among the subjects of these addresses 
are the refusal of the majority to pro- 
vide for a general investigation of the 
Post Office Department, the recent pen- 
sion order, the tariff, and the alleged dis- 
regard of the President for law. Re- 
publicans assert that all the corruption . 
in the Post Office Department has been 
exposed, and that a general investiga- 
tion would interfere with the pending 
prosecutions. Prominent Democrats 
have spoken for a reduction of the tariff 
and for reciprocity. It is said that the 
Republican policy contemplates a revi- 
sion of the tariff in 1905. The Presi- 
dent has been vigorously defended by 
Senators <Dolliver, Lodge, Beveridge, 
Spooner and others against such assaults 
as the one made on the Ist inst: by Sena- 
tor Simmons, who described him as “a 
man of spectacular propensities, rash, 
hot-headed and impulsive; a man be- 
lieved by thousands, including many in 
the Republican Party, to be by nature 
and temperament unfitted for the Presi- 
dency because dangerous to he intrusted. 
with supreme power.” Mr, Williams, 
Democratic leader in the- House, has 
introduced resolutions asking the At- 
torney-General whether he has taken 
cognizance of the eyidencé: relating to 
an unlawful combination.:,o&' the an- 
thracite coal railroad. companies, and 
whether he has taken steps.to-enforce the 
criminal provisions of the Anti-Trust 




















law against the defendants in the North- 
ern Securities merger case—The Re- 
publieans have decided to support a bill 
for two new States, one composed of 
Oklahoma and Indian Territory, and the 
other of Arizona and New Mexico. Such 
a bill has been reported in the House. 


a 


From Secretary Hitch- 
cock the Senate has re- 
ceived an explanatory 
statement concerning the recent order 
allotting pensions for soldiers who are 62 
years old. The official estimate of annual 
cost is $5,400,000. Mr. Hitchcock says 
the order merely regulates the adminis- 
tration of the law of 1890 without en- 
larging the provisions of that law, under 
which “ the sole measure of the right to 
a pension is disability, partial or com- 
plete, to perform manual labor.” De- 
cisions under the law, he continues, uni- 
formly recognize the principle that dis- 
abilities due to senility alone are pension- 
able. There has never been any uniform 
rule for rating the infirmities due to age, 
except that which gives the maximum to 
applicants 75 years old, and the minimum 
to those who have reached the age of 65. 
Such a rule was needed: 

“ The order in question merely lays down as 
a convenient rule of decision and a rebuttable 
presumption of fact, that one who is 62 years 
of age is partially disabled from earning a live- 
lihood by his hands; that one who is 65 is more 
disabled for manual work; that one who is 68 
is in a still greater degree incapable of earn- 
ing a support by manual labor, and that one of 
70 is completely disabled in this regard. Cer- 
tainly such a presumption is justified by gen- 
eral experience in actual life.” 


Pensions for 
Age Disability 


An order granting the maximum allow- 
ance (under the law of 1890) to soldiers 
75 years old was made by Commissioner 
Lochren, a Democrat, ten years ago, 
while Mr. Cleveland was President. This 
has been pointed out during partisan de- 
bates in the Senate concerning the recent 
order. Another, granting the maximum 
at the age of 65, was made a few years 
later by Commissioner Evans. The re- 


cent order has been attacked in the Sen- 
ate by Messrs. Bailey, Teller and Car- 
mack, the latter asserting that it was a 
flagrant and outrageous violation of law, 
as well as a usurpation of the legislative 


power. 


On the other hand, the order 
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and the Department have been defended 
by Messrs. Spooner, Foraker, Lodge and 
other Republicans. In the House, Mr. 
Cockran has introduced a resolution di- 
recting the Judiciary Committee to in- 
quire whether there was any authority of 
law for the order; if not, whether the or- 
der amounts to usurpation or invasion, by 
the Executive, of powers vested in the 
legislative branch of the Government by 
the Constitution. 


In the course of a speech 
against the bill to repeal the 
homestead and desert land 
laws, Senator Clark, of Wyoming, said 
last week that the movement for repeal 
was in the interest of railroad and other 
corporations holding large tracts of land, 
the value of which the proposed legisla- 
tion was designed to increase. These 
corporations, he asserted, had for three 
years maintained in Washington a most 
determined and insistent lobby to procure 
the repeal of the statutes in question: 


The Land 
Laws 


“Tt is no secret that they have a bureau 
established here for that purpose. It is no 
secret that they maintain a weekly organ of 
publication devoted to this and to this alone. 
It is no secret that one of the greatest of these 
landholders boasted in a public speech at a 
banquet within the last two months that his 
company alone had contributed $25,000 to this 
propaganda.” 


Mr. Gibson, of Montana, and Mr. Pat- 
terson, of Colorado, demanded that the 
name of this man be given, but Mr. Clark 
declined to name either the lobbyists or 
those who employed them. Mr. Patter- 
son asserted that four-fifths of the land 
taken under the land laws in Colorado 
and: Wyoming had been acquired fraudu- 
lently. That statement was false, Mr. 
Clark replied, so far as it related to 
Wyoming. Senator Warren also spoke 
against repeal—In the case of Senator 
Burton, of Kansas, convicted on the 
28th ult., the maximum penalty (on five 
counts of the indictment) is imprison- 
ment for ten years, a fine of $50,000, and 
disqualification for holding. a Federal 
office. The necessary steps for an appeal 
have been taken. In a letter to a friend 
Mr. Burton says he has done nothing 
wrong, and adds: “ If it all could be told 
just.as it is, the absolute truth, it. would 
appall the world.” 
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The two counties in Colorado 
where martial law was recent- 
ly proclaimed are still under 
the control of the militia. Twelve of the 
union miners expelled from Telluride by 
the Citizens’ Alliance attempted to regain 
their homes, relying upon the injunction 
they had procured from Judge Stevens. 
Four of these were promptly arrested 
and again deported by the militia, who 
warned them never to return—In New 
York no settlement of the controversy 
between the builders and the bricklayers 
has been reached, and 8o per cent. of the 
work on large buildings has been sus- 
pended. The bricklayers now insist that 
their employers shall recognize the la- 
borers’ or helpers’ union. This the em- 
ployers say they will never do. The asso- 
ciated dealers in material for buildings 
have agreed to close their yards and 
other places of business whenever the 
Employers’ Association shall call for 
such action. Paralysis of the entire 
building industry is expected by many. 
—All the coal mines in Iowa have been 
closed by a strike of 13,000 miners. The 
employers refused to increase the wages 
of unskilled workmen. In Western 
Pennsylvania the miners have accepted a 
reduction of 6 per cent. In Illinois the 
operators have induced the miners to 
permit a slight reduction—On the Isth- 
mus of Panama the railroad laborers are 
on strike for an increase of wages and 
an eight-hour day. Marines are guard- 
ing the railway company’s property. 


a 


The treaty with Cuba, em- 
bodying the restrictions of the 
Platt Amendment, which was 
ratified at Havana in January last, has 
now been ratified at Washington. There 
is much doubt as to the fate of the treaty 
that cedes to Cuba the Isle of Pines. 
Many Senators have discovered, it is said, 
that they have constituents or friends on 
the island, where four-fifths of the im- 
proved land is held by Americans.—At 
its recent session the Legislative Assem- 
bly of Porto Rico passed a bill authoriz- 
ing the insular Government to borrow 
$4,000,000 by means of 4 per cent. bonds 
for the construction of roads and school- 
houses, the improvement of harbors, and 
other projects for the public good.— 
President Gompers, of the Federation of 


Labor 
Disputes 


Cuba and 
Porto Rico 
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Labor, failed to unite the warring fac- 
tions of the Federation on the island. 
One of them will not submit to the au- 
thority of Santiago Iglesias, who repre- 
sents in Porto Rico the parent organiza- 
tion. Mr. Gompers, who has returned to 
the States, reports that business and the 
industries are greatly depressed, that 
there are many idle men, that the average 
rate of wages is lower by 50 per cent. 
than it was under Spanish rule, and that 
there are about 500 deaths from starva- 
tion every month. a 


The Canadian Gov- 
ernment has decided 
that trade by sea be- 
tween Canadian ports and the Klondike 
shall not, for the present, be subjected 
to restrictions like those which are ap- 
plied to trade between the Philippines 
and the States by bills now pending at 
Washington. Vessels of the United 
States are now engaged in transporting 
passengers and supplies between Cana- 
dian (and American) ports on Puget 
Sound and Dawson, by way of the Yu- 
kon River. By an order in council, on 
January 15th, 1903, such trade was con- 
fined to Canadian or British vessels. For 
1903, however, this order was suspended. 
It was reported two weeks ago that for 
the present. year the order was to be en- 
forced. An American steamship com- 
pany engaged in the trade that would be 
affected by it urged the State Department 
to ask that the suspension be continued. 
On Saturday last the desired action was 
taken by the Canadian Government.— 
Two Republican members of the House 
committee which has in hand the bill 
passed by the Senate, restricting trade 
with the Philippines to vessels of the 
United States, have submitted a minor- 
ity report against this measure, asserting 
that it would give to a few American 
ships an absolute monopoly Of this trade, 
cause a large increase of freight rates and 
seriously injure those industries in which 
hemp is used. “ We do not believe it is 
a wise policy,” they say, “to build up 
one industry at the expense of another, or 
to treat our island possessions as legi- 
mate prey for commercial piracy.” The 
controlling consideration, they add, 
should be the welfare of the islanders, 
and commerce between the islands and 
the States should be free. 


Exclusive 
Navigation Laws 














Our Southern sister re- 
publics are at present 
more or less in a state of quiescence as far 
as revolutions are concerned. To be sure, 
“chronic deviltry ” is still the universal 
condition in Santo Domingo, but it is so 
disorganized that it hardly merits news- 
paper attention. President Morales still 
holds the capital city of San Domingo, 
tho private advices seem to indicate that 
Ex-President Jimenes, who is recover- 
ing from his former defeats, is collecting 
another following. In view of our arti- 
cles a few weeks ago on the whole Santo 
Domingo question it is interesting to note 
the remarks of one Sefior Galvan; who 
is supposed to be the mouthpiece of the 
Wos y Gil faction in Santo Domingo. 
According to Sefior Galvan, if the Amer- 
icans attempted to annex Santo Domingo 
they would be received by the 


Latin America 


“Dominicans and Haitians with fire and 
sword; cities and towns would be reduced to 
ashes, fields laid waste, all that was destructible 
destroyed, and finally, every river, stream, 
brook and well in the country would be poi- 
soned. Every natural and artificial advantage 
offered by the resources of the country would 
be brought into play to offer a stout resistance 
to the invader, and when the Americans finally 
triumphed they would have conquered a deso- 
late and unhabitated country.” 


Thus, if this statement can be relied 
upon, the feelings of the Dominicans 
toward the United States have under- 
gone a remarkable change since they 
wanted to come into the United States 
during the presidency of General Grant. 
—In Venezuela there are some rumblings 
that portend a possible future eruption. 
Ever since The Hague decision Presi- 
dent Castro has not relished the idea of 
paying his debts, and for some reason or 
other the thirty per cent. of the customs 
receipts of the ports of La Guayra and 
Puerto Cabello, laid aside for the pay- 
ment of Venezuela’s debts, have been 
very much less than estimated. Even 
as estimated it would take ten years be- 
fore the allies are paid off and the peace 
Powers come in for their share. Mr. 
Bowen announced to the State Depart- 
ment that the revenues for this year 
amount to 5,084,577 bolivars, which is 
315,422 bolivars less than was estimated. 
He recommends that a little over $1,000,- 
000 be put aside each year for the pay- 
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ment of the claims, irrespective of 
whether this is thirty per cent. of the 
customs receipts or not. It is said at 
Washington that the reason for this sug- 
gestion is that it will allay irritation 
among the Allies and prevent them again 
from taking more forcible means to col- 
lect their money. It is also reported from 
Washington that Secretary Hay has re- 
fused to act as bailiff for The Hague 
Court and collect the costs of the arbitra- 
tion proceedings and turn them over to - 
the court, as directed in the Venezuela 
award. Mr. Bowen has also filed a pro- 
test at The Hague against the judge’s 
interpretation that the words “ all na- 
tions” meant only England, Germany 
and Italy. We discuss this point else- 
where.—In Honduras a slight revo- 
lution is going on, as well as in 
Uruguay; but it is a factional political 
fight in which no principle is at stake. 
Reports also come to Washington that 
a French filibustering expedition is being 
fitted out to seize some territory belong- 
ing to Brazil. As this is in violation of 
the Monroe Doctrine, it is being watched 
by the Administration. 


& 


France and he Feast of St. Joseph 
. (March 18th), the name- 
e Pope i 
day of Pope Pius X, was 
celebrated at St. Peter’s by a Te Deum, 
at which 70,000 people were present. On 
receiving the congratulations of the car- 
dinals the Pope addressed them on the 
subject of the persecutions in France, 
using the following language: 

“We are profoundly afflicted by the meas- 
ures already adopted and the others which 
are being prepared in the legislative sphere 
against the religious congregations, which 
formed by their great works of charity and of 
Christian education the glory not less of the 
Catholic Church than of their country. As tho 
what has been already done to their detriment 
were not immensely grave and deplorable, it 
has been thought well to go farther, in spite of 
our repeated efforts to hinder it; for a project 
has been proposed and advocated which aims 
not only to interdict, through an unjust and 
odious exception, all teaching to the members 
of these institutes, even the authorized ones, 
and that solely on the ground that they are 
religious, but even to suppress the institutes 
themselves which have been approved for the 
very purpose of teaching, and to liquidate their 
property. This measure will clearly bring 
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about the unhappy consequence of the almost 
complete destruction of Christian education, 
which is the chief basis of all civil society, 
and which has been organized and fostered by 
Catholics under the egis of the law and at the 
cost of the most generous sacrifices. The re- 
sult will be that we shall have an immense 
number of children brought up, against the 
wish of their parents, without faith and with- 
out Christian morality to the incalculable loss 
of souls; and we shall have once more the 
pathetic and distressing sight of thousands of 
religious of both sexes wandering in indigence 
throughout France or becoming exiles in for- 
eign lands. We deeply deplore and reprove 
such severity, essentially opposed as it is to all 
true liberty, to the fundamental laws of the 
country, to the rights inherent in the Catholic 
Church and to the forms of civilized society.” 


In reply to this Premier Combes said that 
the Vatican had no right to intervene in 
questions of national policy which were 
not spiritual, and that since the Vatican 
has not observed the Concordat, it would 
be more frank and loyal to denounce it 
as ended. As to whether the attitude of 
the Pope would not prevent his receiving 
a visit from President Loubet when he 
goes to Italy, M. Combes said the Presi- 
dent had never dreamed of visiting the 
Pope. 


& 
Farthest Lhe British Antarctic explora- 
South tion expedition in the steamer 


“Discovery” has reached 
Lyttelton, New Zealand. The “ Dis- 
covery ” has been in the ice near Mount 
Erebus and Terror ever since December, 
1901. From there Captain Scott, with 
two other men, started for the Pole by 
sledge along the coast of Victoria Land 
and reached 82° 17’ S., 163° E., which is 
the highest latitude yet reached in the 
Antarctic regions. In 1843 Sir James 
Ross reached 78° 10’, and in 1899 
Borchgrevink reached 78° 50’. In the 
Arctic regions the highest records are 
those of. Nansen, 86° 4’.N., in 1895, and 
of the Duke of the Abruzzi, 86° 34’, in 
1899.. Captain Scott and his companions 
lost all their dogs and had to drag back 
their sledges. A year ago a relief ship, 
the “ Morning,” visited the “ Discovery ” 
with supplies, and last October the 


“Morning” and the “Terra Nova” 
started south to release the “ Discovery ” 
from the ice, which was accomplished on 
February 14th by blasting a channel 
through the ice pack with dynamite. 
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The “ Discovery” had only 10 tons of 
coal in her bunkers when Auckland was 
reached. All members of the expedition 
are well, and have not suffered severely 
during the past year, altho the cold has 
been at times 60° below zero. Victoria 
Land is a vast continental plateau, 9,000 
feet above the sea level, and there are 
many great ace 


The first armed opposition of 
the Tibetans to the advance of 
the British expedition occurred 
on March 3ist, at Guru, where the Tibet- 
ans resisted an attempt to disarm them 
and were routed with terrible slaughter. 
A force of Tibetans numbering about 
1,500 had been assembled at Guru, and 
as long ago as January 28th a general 
of the Lhasa district had an interview 
with Colonel Younghusband telling him 
that the consequences would be serious 
if he did not withdraw. Notwithstand- 
ing this warning and the threatening at- 
titude of the natives, the expedition 
started at 8:20 A. M. on its way toward 
Gyangtse and Lhasa. As the British ap- 
proached the wall which had been built 
across the road near Guru, about four 
miles from their camp, a general from 
Lhasa came forward and had an inter- 
view with Colonel Younghusband, the 
leader of the mission, and General Mac- 
donald, in command of the military es- 
cort, in which he demanded that the Brit- 
ish retire to Yatung for the purpose of 
further. negotiations. Colonel Young- 
husband replied that negotiations had 
been going on for fifteen years without 
result, and that he should proceed. 
When the Tibetan general had galloped 
back, the troops were ordered to disperse 
the natives without the use of arms if 
possible. It seemed for a time that the 
obstruction could be removed peaceably, 
but it was thought necessary to disarm 
the Tibetans, and for this* purpose the 
Indian troops deployed on each side 
and completely surrounded them. The 
general staff rode up to the wall to watch 
the disarmament and the newspaper cor- 
respondents were taking notes and snap 
shots, when the Lhasa general fired his 
pistol and wounded one of the Sikhs. At 
this signal the Tibetans attacked with 
desperation the ring of troops surround- 
ing them. The Tibetans were mostly 
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armed with matchlocks, swords and bows 
and arrows, and none of the British force 
was killed, altho several were wounded, 
the most severely injured being Mr. 
Chandler, correspondent of the London 
Daily News, who received twelve 
wounds. His life was only saved by the 
prompt action of General Macdonald, who 
seized a rifle and shot down two of the 
Tibetan swordsmenattacking him. Thefire 
of the British soldiers from magazine and 
machine guns directed into the crowded 
mass of Tibetans was very destructive, 
killing 300 or 400 of them and wounding 
about as many more. The Tibetans 
fought with fanatical fearlessness, rush- 
ing on the troops over the heaps of dead, 
and in some cases not falling until 
pierced with a dozen bullets. When they 
finally retreated they marched slowly and 
steadily back to shelter some four hun- 
dred yards away, altho a mountain bat- 
tery was cutting through their ranks with 
shrapnel. Among the slain were the 
Lhasan general and one of the lamas who 
has been most energetic in rousing the 
natives to hostile action. The general’s 
escort were armed with rifles bearing the 
Russian imperial stamp and were pro- 
vided with Russian ammunition. The 
village of Guru was captured with the 
aid of artillery, and the expedition will 
proceed on its way to Gyangtse, about 75 
miles distant.—This engagement follow- 
ing so soon upon Lord Curzon’s aggres- 
sive speech has produced great excite- 
ment in both Russia and England. 


a 


The German troops so 
far have driven the 
natives before them in 
their advance into the interior without 
any serious losses, tho not without hard 
fighting. On the 25th of last month 
Major von Estorff’s column encountered 
a large force of Hereros at the water- 
hole Otuehinanaka, about 100 miles east 
of Omaruru, and only succeeded in dis- 
lodging them after ten hours’ fighting, in 
which the German loss was six and the 
native 25, including three chiefs. Eight 
hundred head of live stock were captured. 
Some 5,000 well armed Hereros are in 
the field, and a rising of the Ovambos is 
feared. Colonel Leutwein, the Governor 
of the colony, has asked. for 1,000 more 
men, mostly mounted. The garrison at 
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Grootfontein is now threatened by the 
insurgents. As the troops reach the 
ranches of the German settlers and find 
heads and parts of the bodies of men, 
women and children nailed to the doors 
and roofs of their homes, they are becom- 
ing bloodthirsty and vengeful, and, ac- 
cording to a missionary letter, they are 
imitating the natives in the savageness 
and brutality of their reprisals on prison- 
ers and non-combatants. The number of 
German settlers who were killed outright 
or tortured to death is said to be 113 in 
the district of Okahandja alone. There 
was no suspicion of the real feeling of 
the natives toward the whites before the 
outbreak, and the leaders of the Hereros 
were apparently friendly with Colonel 
Leutwein; some of them are wearing 
decorations and swords of honor be- 
stowed on them by the Governor in the 
name of the Emperor. 


ed 


The Russians have made 
no very energetic efforts 
to oppose the Japanese 
advance, altho it would have been easy 
in such rough country to have harassed 
them much more than has been done. 
The Japanese outposts are now stationed 
at Sonchon, on the coast about twenty- 
five miles south of Wiju, which is said 
to be occupied by 2,000 Russian troops, 
strongly intrenched. Chonju, which oc- 
eupies a position easy of defense and 
where there is a Korean fort, was aban- 
doned by the Russians without a strug- 
gle. Here the Japanese were attacked on 
the morning of March 28th by General 
Mistchenkof with six companies of Cos- 
sacks. After half an hour’s fighting three 
squadrons of Japanese cavalry left the 
town for Kasan, pursued by the Rus- 
sians. Receiving reinforcements the 
Japanese again advanced to the attack, 
whereupon the Cossacks retired in good 
order. Both sides claim to have inflicted 
great damage on the enemy in this en- 
counter, the estimates running from 50 
to 500, but the Russian official report 
says their loss was six killed and 12 
wounded, and the Japanese officially an- 
nounce that on their side there were five 
killed and 13 wounded.—The. Paris 
Figaro claims the authority of the gen- 
eral staff at Harbin for the following 
estimate of the Russian strength in Man- 
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churia : Infantry, 170,000 ;cavalry, 17,000 ; 
cannon, 256. Of these, 20,000 infantry, 
5,000 cavalry and 32 cannon are detailed 
to guard the railway. Within two 
months this force will be increased by 
130,000 infantry, 30,000 cavalry and 250 
cannon.—At a meeting held under the 
auspices of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association in Tokyo to celebrate the 
nftieth anniversary of the signing of the 
opening of Japan by Commodore Perry 
it was proposed by Bishop McKim to 
raise a fund to be called the Perry 
Memorial Relief Fund for the destitute 
families of Japanese soldiers and sailors 
as a proof of American friendship and 
sympathy. There was a spontaneous re- 
sponce to this appeal by both Americans 
and Japanese, and 75,000 yen were sub- 
scribed in a short time. The committee 
in charge of the fund is composed of 
representatives of the American Asiatic 
Association, the Standard Oil Company, 
the Imperial University and the steam- 
ship lines. There are said to be over a 
thousand destitute families of Japanese 
soldiers already.—The Special Diet 
called to vote appropriations for the war 
has adjourned after providing for addi- 
tional taxation which will raise some 
$31,000,000 annually. Banks are au- 
thorized to raise money, which may be 
borrowed by the Government, by means 
of a scheme of savings debentures with 
lottery drawings. he duty was in- 
creased on such articles as sugar, silk, 
kerosene and alcoholic beverages with 
more than 50 per ome. alcohol. 


The action of the 
Russian Govern- 
ment in practically 
confiscating the funds of the Armenian 
Church has awakened an agitation that 
will not be allayed. The “ Catholicos 
of all the Armenians,” Mkotish, has ad- 
dressed a most humble petition in the 
name of his four million fellow church- 
men to the Czar, asking that at least 
the execution of the new law be sus- 
pended for the present. As an answer 


Persecution of the 
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to this impressive document, which is 
published in full in the Vossische Zeit-- 
ung, of Berlin, No. 22, the Russian Min- 
ister of the Interior merely telegraphed 
that the document had been received 
and brought to the attention of His 
Majesty. That it will not change the 
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policy of the Russian Government is evi- 
dent from the vigorous measures which 
it has applied in the processes against 
the Armenian Protestants in Eriwan. 
Immediately after the publication of 
the decree thousands of Armenians 
flocked to the palace of the Catholicos 
in Etshmiatzin, to protest against the 
Government’s taking the Church funds 
and properties. The political authori- 
ties at once interpreted these popular 
demonstrations as revolutionary acts 
and took measures to punish the reb- 
els, the State prosecuting attorney ask 
ing that the guilty parties be banished 
to Siberia for a period of twelve years. 
The Armenians at once erideavored to 
engage the services of the Russian ad- 
vocate, Karobschewski, who did such 
excellent work in the defense of the 
Jews in Kishenef, but the latter de- 
clined to go to Eriwan, for the reason 
that, since his work for the Israelites, 
the Russian Government was strongly 
prejudiced against him. In a most 
loyal manner four attorneys of Mos- 
cow and two Armenians from Tiflis 
undertook the defense of the accused 
Armenians, and they were able to 
prove that the popular demonstrations 
before the residence of the Catholicos 
were religious and not revolutionary 
acts, in perfect accord with methods 
that had for centuries been in vogue 
in the Armenian Church at critical pe- 
riods. Accordingly, fifteen of the ac- 
cused were acquitted, nine were con- 
demned to an imprisonment of eight 
months and three to four months. Not- 
withstanding this failure of the Gov- 
ernment in the trials, its represent- 
atives continue to treat the Armenians 
as rebels and revolutionary people. In 
Kamorla, not far from Eriwan, twen- 
ty-four men were recently arrested, 
the Armenian Mayors of Shushi and of 
Tiflis have been banished, the Arch- 
bishop of Eriwan, Parzian, and the 
Archimandrite Muradbegian have met 
with a similar fate. The few Arme- 
nian papers that have been published 
in Transcaucasian districts have been 
suppressed. Even the purely church 
organ, the Ararat, the official organ 
of the clergy and the Catholicos, is no 
longer. e two Tiflis periodicals, 
Nor-Dar and Nashak, have now been 
added to the list. 














The Facts About Suicide 


BY GEORGE P. UPTON 


[For many years Mr. Upton, as associate editor of the Ohicago Tribune, has been 
the only authority as to statistics bearing upon suicide, lynching and other subjects of 
large and pressing public importance for which there are no official records that have 
been completely grouped and classified.—Eprror.] 


SSUMING that suicide is a crime, 
it is difficult to declare which is 
our national crime, suicide or 

homicide—the murder of self or, the 
murder of others. The approximation 
of totals through a given period of years 
is remarkable,.as is the ratio of increase; 
tho the increase of suicides is not marked 
by as large fluctuation from year to year 
as that of homicides, in which latter term 
all cases of death by violence are meant 
to be included. 

What are the facts about suicide? 
During the last thirteen years 77,617 
cases of suicide have been reported in 
the newspapers of this country. The fol- 
lowing table shows the total number per 
annum, as well as the increase from 1891 
to 1897, the curious decrease in 1898 and 
1899, and again the increase from 1899 
to 1904, which almost duplicates that 


from 1891 to 1897: 





WES 6 dtexecks *0% S581 1806... .r0decscce 5,920 
NS oe 85. 42m ake Be . Mb en cscedeeee 5,340 
| ye 6,755 
Se £6so0-s ce eas Gi EN 44666 <0 wus 7,245 
Be diwetsiures 8 Oe 8,132 
SP icwéidhe wakes Pree 8,597 
Piano 6 olin aie 6,600 

b+ cDe obese uhkee ss ieeneeete anon 77,617 


The increase in cities already has been 
noted by Mr. Frederick L. Hoffman, the 
life insurance statistician. It propor- 
tionally tallies with the general increase 
all over the country. In 1902 there were 
2,500 cases of suicide reported in fifty 
cities in this country. In these cities the 
number has about doubled in ten years. 
Incidentally, it is interesting to know 
that St. Louis has the largest number in 
proportion to its population, and these 
eleven cities follow it in the order named: 
Hoboken, Chicago, Oakland (Cal.), New 
York City, Milwaukee, Cincinnati, New- 
ark (N. J.), Brooklyn, Boston, Indian- 
iss and New Orleans. To Fall River 


ass.) belongs the credit of the lowest 
rate, 2.7 per 100,000. 





The increase of suicide, however, is not 
confined to this country. In France the 
rate is now 22.4, as against 15.7 per 100,- 
000 twenty-five years ago; in Germany, 
about the same; in Austria, 3.9; Hun- 
gary, 2.7; in England, 1.5, and in Scot- 
land, 1.8. It is singular that in Russia, 
where crime has greatly increased and 
where the conditions of life are supposed 
to be harder and more depressing than 
in other countries, there has been no in- 
crease in the suicide rate. The increase 
in European cities also has been exceed- 
ingly rapid. In Dresden the rate is 51 
per 100,000, in Paris 42, in Berlin 36, in 
Vienna 28, in Stockholm 27 and in Lon- 
don 23. Lisbon and Madrid report the 
lowest rates, being only 2 and 3 per 100,- 
000 per annum, respectively. 

Suicides are more common among men 
than women in all countries. Of the 
77,617 persons tabled above, 57,317 were 
men-and 20,400 women. Between the 
ages of ten and twenty-five suicides of 
women are more numerous than those of 
men between the same ages. It is one 
of the saddest features of the case that 
suicides of women are increasing faster 
than those of men. Half a century ago 
five times as many men committed suicide 
as women. A quarter of a century ago 
the proportion was three men to one 
woman: During the last three years the 
ratio has been about 2% to I. 

Another sad feature of the suicide situ- 
ation is the increasing number of chil- 
dren who kill themselves. These suicides 
are almost without sufficient cause, and 
sometimes without any. A slight from 
a playmate, a reprimand at home, a re- 
buke from a teacher, envy of the success 
of a companion, pique over a fancied in- 
sult, disappointment over an ephemeral 
love attachment in the case of weak and 
morbid and sometimes degenerate na- 
tures, account for many juvenile suicides. 
Weak-minded children of this kind seem 
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to believe that instead of exciting pity. 


for their foolishness they will punish 
those who have presumed to interfere 
with their caprices by killing themselves. 
Evidently there is not only something 
wrong with children who set such small 
store upon life at a time when life is most 
attractive, but also in the homes where 
such youthful neurotics are reared. 

Another singular feature of suicide is 
the comparatively large number of physi- 
cians who kill themselves each year— 
large, that is, as compared with members 
of other professions. In the last thirteen 
years 535 physicians in the United States 
have committed suicide—an average of 
about 41 each year—as compared 
with 98 clergymen and 61 attorneys, 
only those enjoying some prominence 
being taken into account. A prominent 
Western physician was once asked by 
the writer what reason he would assign 
for this. He suggested that familiarity 
with illness and death made them every- 
day affairs; that physicians afflicted with 
ailments which they knew, better than 
any one else, to be incurable saved them- 
selves long and unnecessary suffering in 
this way, and that many of the profes- 
sion, worn down with the strain of attend- 
ance upon patients, the interruption of 
regular hours and the wear of insomnia 
upon the system, were addicted to the use 
of drugs, at first as stimulants or nar- 
cotics, which in the end became a habit 
they could not shake off and ultimately 
ruined both body and mind. Whatever 
the causes may be, the facts are as stated. 

The causes of suicide are many, de- 
pending largely upon the whims, moods 
and temperaments of individuals, and 
most of them may be summed up under 
the general head of depression, which 
will account for more than half of the 
77,617 before noted. The rest may be 
classified as follows: Insane, 5,748; ill 
health, 4,206; domestic infelicity, 4,365; 
liquor, 3,459; disappointment in love, 
3,008, and business losses, 1,389. The 
last item is surprisingly small, and cor- 
rects the general belief that large num- 
bers of men are driven to take their lives 
because of business reverses. 

The agencies for self-murder are nu- 
merous, but 61,933 of the 77,617 victims 
have killed themselves either by poison 
or the revolver. Prior to 1894 the larger 
number shot themselves, but since that 
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year poison has headed the list. It may 
be boldly affirmed that the steady increase 
in the use of poison is due to the ease 
with which carbolic acid can be obtained. 
More persons kill themselves with it 
than with all other kinds of poison com- 
bined. It is cheap—within the reach of 
every one; and it is certain in its effect. 
Most other poisons can only be had on 
presentation of a doctor’s prescription ; 
but carbolic acid can. be had as freely 
as flour or sugar. It is in general de- 
mand for domestic use and it is easy, in 
this way or by other plausible reasons, to 
get it from the druggists. In Chicago, in 
1902, there were 147 cases of suicide by 
poison, and in 127 of them carbolic acid 
was used. It is not unlikely that legis- 
lation restricting its use would tend to 
decrease the number of suicides; but it 
is urged, on the other hand, that any such 
action as would make it difficult to obtain 
would be a hardship in the home where 
it is in such common use as an anti- 
septic. If this be true, then chemists 
should suggest some other equally ef- 
ficient antiseptic of equal cheapness. The 
promiscuous sale of other poisons is 
forbidden. Why not that of carbolic 
acid? 

Turning to the other agencies, we find 
that 2,976 ended life by hanging, 6,091 
by drowning, 4,447 by the knife, 809 by 
throwing themselves in front of loco- 
motives, 763 by jumping from roofs and 
windows, 294 by fire, 77 by dynamite, 
and 227 in miscellaneous ways, some of 
them displaying remarkable ingenuity 
and courage on the part of the self-mur- 
derers. 

These are the gruesome facts. They 
show that suicide is rapidly increasing; 
that the value of human life is, com- 
paratively, decreasing. The ethics of sui- 
cide have greatly changed. The ques- 
tion—Has any one the right to end his 
life when he has no further use for it 
or is dissatisfied with it?—is rarely asked 
now. In the old days a jury in a suicide 
case usually declared the victim “non 
compos.” Such verdicts now are rare. 
It is assumed that a person may have a 
sufficient motive for suicide, and may be 
entirely sane when he takes his life. In 
the old days, also, the Church treated 
suicide victims much as it did murderers, 
and not only condemned them to eternal 
punishment, but to earthly ignominy by. 
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refusing them Christian burial ; but, with 
the increased weakening of ecclesiastical 
authority and a growing doubt of eter- 
nal punishment and, sometimes, uncer- 
taity as to the definite nature of the here- 
after, this restraint has largely disap- 
peared. 

It is more a question now for the 
alienist than for the theological doctors. 
It is a problem every one must study for 
himself. Legislation against suicide has 


not checked it, in any case. Perhaps, 
however, it might be easier to arrive at 
an intelligent decision upon the ethics of 
suicide if the home had more authority 
in regulating appetites, passions and hab- 
its than it does now. Equally there 
might be more hope for the decrease of 
crime of all kinds if so many homes were 
not sending out so many boys and girls 
unwarned, undisciplined, uninstructed 
and unprotected. 
Cuicaco, It 
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The Beginnings of A B C 


BY ANDREW LANG 


OW did men first come to invent 
their A B C? Whence did the 
familiar letters arise? In half a 

century—between the edition of the “ En- 
cyclopedia Britannica” of 1853 and the 
new (not the old) volumes of the Times 
edition—three sets of answers have been 
given. The third time is lucky! In 1853 
the writer in the‘ Encyclopedia ” on the 
Alphabet kindly offered us a choice of 
three theories. 1. Adam invented letters. 
2. Letters have existed from all eternity. 
3. They came by divine revelation,—to 
somebody unnamed. This lacks common 
sense! 

Next, if you look up “ Alphabet” in 
the old volume of the Times edition 
(1875), you will find something more 
sensible, but almost wholly erroneous. 
The letters, we learn, came thus: First, 
savages design pictures representing a se- 
ries of events, and draw them in skeleton 
outlines, like Tommy Traddles in “ David 
Copperfield.” To take a Red Indian ex- 
ample, you scratch twenty-three erect 
strokes on a bit of birch bark: that means 
twenty-three braves. Then you draw a 
bottle-nosed face, with short hair sticking 
up all round it, head, cheeks, and chin. 
That is the sun. Below it you put ten 
horizontal strokes; this means that the 
twenty-three warriors were for ten suns, 
or days, on the war-path. You next 
sketch three rude ground plans of forts; 
this means that three English forts were 
attacked. You put in ten isosceles tri- 


angles reversed, with their limbs pro- 
duced from the apex. This means ten 
men lost to his Britannic Majesty’s 
forces. On the bases of four of the ten 
triangles are dots. This means that four 
of the ten English soldiers have kept 
their heads on, and are living prisoners. 
You now draw a tortoise in one corner ; 
this may be the signature of the writer, 
a man of the tortoise totem; or it may 
symbolize /and, and mean “ all right.” 

This process is pure “ picture writing.” 

You can understand it without know- 
ing the Choctaw language. 

The next step is to draw real objects 
with a symbolical meaning: a picture of 
a pipe stands for peace, of a bird on the 
wing for “ hurry up,” of a fire for a fam- 
ily. A tract printed for the conversion 
of the Mikmak Indians needed 5,701 of 
these characters, and the results perhaps 
did not justify the outlay. 

The next step toward the alphabet is 
to draw pictures which represent the 
sounds of words. To make “ buoyant” 
(sounds boyant) you design a skeleton 
figure of a boy, and another of an elderly 
lady, his aunt. There was a Mexican 
king called Itzcoatl, from itz (a knife) 
and coatl (a serpent). His name was — 
written with pictures of several knives 
on the back of a snake. 

By these steps we reach ancient’ Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphs. The Egyptian word 
for an owl was mulak. First an owl was 
represented, cut on stone, an unmistak- 
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able owl. Next, the owl picture stood 
for the syllable, or sound, mu, the first 
syllable of mulak. Next, the owl picture 
means only M. Then the Egyptians took 
not only to cutting inscriptions on stone, 
but also to writing on paper made of 
papyrus. The scribe scamped his owl, 
and produced a skeleton picture rather 
like a goose with a broken neck, looking 
over its shoulder. A yet more rapid style 
of writing, in very thick ink, called the 
“hieratic ” style, reduced this figure of 
a ramshackle goose to a dissipated 3 or a 
b of undecided character. 

Now the theory of the origin of our 
alphabet, in the old volumes of the 
Times's “Encyclopedia Britannica ” 
(1875) is that the Phcenicians, say, about 
1500 to 1200 B. C., borrowed their let- 
ters (which are certainly the origin of 
our modern A B C, as we now use them) 
from these hieratic Egyptian scribbles, 
which again descend, as we saw, from 
Egyptian pictures of owls and other ani- 
mals and things. 

This theory, worked out by the Vi- 
comte de Rougé, in 1859, was not pub- 
lished till 1873, because his manuscript 
had been lost: luckily a rough draft was 
discovered after his death. The theory 
is, we must remember, that men first 
made a picture, say, of an owl, then the 
picture came to represent the first syllable 
(mu) of mulak (an owl), then the pic- 
ture stood for the first letter only (M) 
of mulak, then the picture, written in 
pen or brush and ink, degenerated into a 
scrawl, then the Phcenicians adopted the 
scrawl, and circulated it in commerce as 
part of an alphabet. Then the Greeks 
borrowed it and made it M. Finally the 
Romans borrowed it from the Greeks, 
and our ancestors from the Romans. 
And so on with the other letters. 

B was an Egyptian crane, Z was a 
duck, L was-a lion couchant, R was a 
human mouth, and so forth, and so forth. 

This theory, which is stated here from 
Mr. Isaac Taylor’s book, “ The Alpha- 
bet” (1883), is de Rougé’s theory, and 
the theory of the old first volume of the 
Times's “Encyclopedia Britannica.” 
Prof. Max Miilller and many other 
learned people accepted it, and it ran for 
about twenty years, more or less. But 
Lagarde, a great scholar, made objec- 
tions. I need only mention one,—the 
Phcenician letters, as a rule, were not in 
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the least like the hieratic scribbles, not 
to mention that the hieratic scribbles 
were not in the least like the pictures of 
the owls and cranes and ducks from 
which, according to the theory, they were 
derived. To the ordinary mind that one 
objection is very strong. For example, 
we are led to believe that A was, first, a 
picture of an eagle (hieroglyph), then 
became like a snake ef its crest 
(hieratic), and then twostfokes meeting 
in an angle, with a third"stroke across. 
them (like our A if you laid it down on 
its left side), and that was the Phoenician 
letter aleph, which means “ afi.ox.” Set 
on its legs again, it becamg the Greek 
Alpha, our A. The Pheenician letter, 
aleph, an ox, in fact, is rudely like an 
ox’s head, with horns. The original 
hieroglyph, the eagle (a serpent in hier- 
atic), is diablement changé en route 
when it becomes an ox’s head, horns and 
all. The hieratic form is infinitely more 
like an ox’s tail! A human mouth 
(hieroglyph) is not like a serpent biting 
its own stomach (hieratic), nor is “an 
inundated garden” (hieroglyph) like a 
horned serpent (hieratic), while that is 
unlike a small written w (Phoenician), 
which, stuck up erect, is the Greek =, our 
S. A bowl (hieroglyph) does not re- 
semble a tomahawk (hieratic), nor is 
that like a three-pronged fork (Phceni- 
cian), our K. 

For these eminently commonplace rea- 
sons, which at once occur to the human 
mind, de Rougé’s theory looks “too 
thin.” This it does even while we re- 
member that the hieratic characters in 
Egypt were written with thick black ink 
on a kind of paper, while the Phcenician 
letters were chipped on stone, with a 
natural preference for straight lines, 
which would cause them to lose likeness 
to the curved hieratic. It was on stone 
that the Egyptians chipped their hiero- 
glyphs, yet these pictures are full of 
curves. However, there is another argu- 
ment against the theory that the Phoeni- 
cian letters were borrowed from the 
Egyptian hieratic. Not only are they 
quite unlike hieratic characters, but 
characters very like the Phcenician let- 
ters, and still more like our own, were 
common in Egypt and Southern Europe 
from France to Egypt, long before there 
was any hieratic writing at all, or even 
any hieroglyphs. Nobody knows how 
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many tens. of thousands of years have 
passed since skin-clad men, armed with 
huge sharpened chipped flints, hunted the 
reindeer and the mammoth in France and 
England. These men, especially in 
France, were admirable artists; their 
sculptures, etched sketches and paintings 
of mammoths, reindeer, horses, kine, pike 
and trout are simply astonishing. They 
are clearly designed with the eye of the 
artist on the object. Now, on decorated 
bones and reindeer horns left by these 
people, far more ancient than the Egyp- 
tians, we find a few alphabetic charac- 
ters, such as the Greek U and’ an old 
Greek character like an arrow with a 
barbed head, and the letter A, and other 
recognizable letters, such as E, I, on 
painted pebbles of this race. Why they 
made these designs, which look like real 
letters, is not known; perhaps they were 
owners’ or artists’ marks: they are not 
mere ornament. 

Next, on Egyptian pottery perhaps of 
6000 B. C., Prof. Flinders Petrie has 
found all the letters of the Greek alpha- 
bet at large, thousands of years before 
the Phoenicians ever wrote a line. Many 
of these letters are more like our own 
than they are like the Phoenician or 
Greek, but the most common is what I 
have called the three-pronged fork, with 
the prongs very wide apart, the Greek 
psi (¥). Taking them at random, we find 
our B, the Greek form of P, our E, F, O, 
I,-H, V, the Greek L (V reversed), the 
Greek ¢ (phi) A, the Greek G, the Greek 
Z, T, the Greek D X, in a line the Greek 
for AL T;M Y with a sign exactly like 
a ball going over the bails of four stumps ; 
a wicket with the central stump bowled 
down (leaving the bails out!); N, the 
Roman thirteen (XIII), our I D, and 
so on, with many other characters not 
found in real alphabets. 

This is not nearly all. In 1873 Dr. 
Schliemann found several of the signs 
engraved on clay “ whorls” on the site 
of Troy, but of an age long before the 
Pheenicians were busy. Then Mr. Ar- 
thur Evans noticed many signs like writ- 
ing on very ancient seals of the Greek 
islands, and he concluded that there was 
writing before the Phoenicians invented 
our alphabet. He discovered many more 
such seals in Crete, and, at last, dug up 
whole libraries of clay tablets, with writ- 
ing in lines, “linear writing,” all very 
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much older than Phoenician trade. He 
also found most of the Greek letters en- 
graved on bone fishes, perhaps counters 
in a game, one letter on each fish. We 
do not know what the very early Egyp- 
tian meant ‘by the characters so like our 
own letters. We do not-know what the 
Clydesdale people meant by several of 
the same characters on their slate amu- © 
lets. I ought to say that the gentlemen 
who found them (Mr. W. A. Donnelly 
and Mr. John Bruce), never said any- 
thing about these characters, nor did 
those who called the things forgeries. I 
only happened in December, 1903, to 
notice the Egyptian resemblances. How- 
ever, Mr. Evans’s Cretan finds certainly 
were covered with real writing, long be- 
fore the Phcenician “invention” of the 
alphabet. On a Cretan seal of perhaps 
2500 B. C. he found two characters. In 
Greek they would read (in our letters) 
U over P and the same U over P 
come on a slate amulet discovered in the 
Clyde! This must probably be a mere 
chance coincidence, but it is odd. In 
some of Mr. Evans’s seals you see rude 
skeleton pictures turning into letters, but 
one bears the monogram K M and the 
other the monogram W PP, if read as our 
own letters; also there is M D in a 
monogram. On one broken stone table 
Mr. Evans found that, out of four char- 
acters, three tallied with old Greek forms, 
tho a thousand years earlier than the old- 
est known Pheenician (or, rather, Se- 
mitic) inscriptions. Three also appear in 
Libya, on the southern side of the Medi- 
terranean. 

What is perhaps still less expected, the 
greater part of the alphabet turns up in 
regular inscriptions from stones above 
tombs, in Spain and Portugal, the X be- 
ing the same as the Red Indian figure 
that represents a man with his head off. 
These tombs are prehistoric, and earlier 
than Phoenician trade in Spain. Nobody 
doubts that these Spanish and Portu- 
guese letterings on tombs—epitaphs, in 
short—are genuine. They are written 
between horizontal incised lines, as chil- 
dren are taught to write on ruled paper. 

Next, similar characters, thirty-four in 
all, were found on various small tablets 
of stone, under a dolmen, or artificial 
chamber of gigantic unhewn slabs of 
rock, in Portugal, in 1895. The A lies on 
his left side, like the Phoenician Aleph. 
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The Greek U, K, L, M, N, H, Ps., D, I, 
E, and. other characters, can be recog- 
nized by a child. Now these dolmens 
were raised by people who have left no 
metal implements, only knives of hard 
stone and axes of the same, with minute 
fragments of the rudest pottery. It 
should follow that alphabetic characters 
(whatever their meaning may have been) 
were well known to people in Portugal 
thousands of years before the Phcenician 
sailed to the pillars of Hercules, and 

“ Sly traffickers, the dark Iberians came.” 


But the alphabetic marks were found 
with a cartload of little stone female idols, 
stones marked with small, round cups, 
stones scratched with grotesque figures 
of beasts, stones rudely shaped like queer 
animals, and others with grotesque hu- 
man faces. 

Thus we cannot say that these very 
ancient Portuguese letters are genuine, 
tho the late Don da Veiga believed that 
letters were of this vast antiquity in 
Portugal, and he was the highest Portu- 
guese authority. The objection that 
“early Portuguese did not write Greek ” 
was made by somebody who did not 
know that signs resembling old 
Greek letters are “all over the place.” 
They occur on the pots of an ancient peo- 
ple in Panama, and in the tattoo marks 
of natives of New Guinea, as well as in 
Europe and Egypt. 

The conclusion arrived at by Mr. Tay- 
lor, in 1883, that all alphabets descend 
from the Egyptian pictured hieroglyphs, 
through the Phoenicians, is therefore 
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abandoned, or reckoned less probable, in 
the new volumes of the Times’s “ En- 
cyclopedia Britannica,” under the head 
“Writing.” As Prof. Flinders Petrie 
says, “ The so-called Phoenician letters 
were familiar long before the rise of 
Pheenician influence.” The Phoenicians 
only selected and adapted, as numerals, 
about half of the older signs, the others 
vanished, except in Asia Minor, Spain 
and Portugal. There is not one early 
Greek alphabet, but many, “so diverse 
that each has to be learned separately.” 
“Each tribe had its own signs for cer- 
tain sounds, varying a good deal, yet 
each had to follow the same numerical 
system.”—that is, had to use the same 
signs for numerals (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, etc.) as 
the Pheenicians used in’commerce. “ The 
history of the alphabet is as old as civil- 
ization.” To-day we write (at least in 
U, T, E, I, A) letters which the reindeer 
and mammoth hunters of France used 
for some purpose of their own, a count- 
less number of thousands of years ago. 
Were these signs in origin degenerate 
skeleton pictures of things? I doubt it! 
The reason of my doubt is that Mela- 
nesians in New Guinea, and prehistoric 
Chiriquis- in Panama, and prehistoric 
Egyptians before the Pharaohs arose, and 
dwellers in Spain and Portugal, and men 
in France when mammoths roamed there, 
were not very likely, if they began by 
drawing animals, to simplify the designs 
into the same alphabetic looking forms 
all round the globe. 


St. ANDREWS, SCOTLAND. 


BY KATHARINE LEE BATES 


Her prayer-books had repose, 
One word her heart sufficed, 
Scent of a hidden rose: 
“ Christ!” 


To creeds her soul was shut, 
For her confession of 
The Christian faith was but 
Love. 


She craved no temple-wall. 
Between the sky and sod 
Her happy world was all 


Gad. 


WEL LeEstey, Mass. 











War News from Japan 


BY J. H. DE FORREST, D.D. 


[Dr. De Forrest, who has been a leading missionary in Japan for many years, and 
who understands Japanese people as well as anybody we know, has been registered as a 
war correspondent for THE INDEPENDENT in Japan and has access to all the available 


information.—EDITOR.] 


HERE is none. 
asperating difficulty—that while 
there is an abundance of exciting 

material, no one is permitted to get at it. 
The thirty-six war correspondents of the 
world’s ablest papers, employed at war 
rates, are cooped up in the Imperial 
Hotel in Tokyo, aching to know of the 
movements of troops and desperately 
eager to go to the front in Korea, Man- 
churia, anywhere, but they are detained 
here, ignorant and helpless, and rather 
mad. One illustration: Military attachés 


to the legations are supposed to have the. 


inside track. One of these privileged 
soldiers asked permission at the “War 


That is the ex- 


“e’clock.” 


Department to witness the departure of a 
brigade of troops in order to see how 
they did things. “Certainly,” was the 
prompt reply. “There will be a grand 
send-off from here on Tuesday at eight 
When the time came the at- 
taché naturally went to the main.station, 
but not a soldier was in sight: . It then 
dawned upon him that there were six 
other stations within six miilés, from 
which they could have started. “Well, it 
is now stated that after the first land 
battle, which is expected within two: or 
three weeks, the war correspondents. will 
be permitted to go to the front, but even 
from that “place-of advantage no news 
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The long, unselfish service of 
this bishop and his deep 
friendship for the Japanese 
have endeared him to thou- 
sands of this people. But for 
all that he is a Russian, and 
has taught thousands to pray 
for the Czar in the same sen- 
tence with the Emperor of 
Japan. In this crisis he has 
unqualifiedly counseled his 
converts to pray for victory 
for Japan, since Christianity 
demands this patriotic spirit 
on the part of all Japanese 
subjects, while he himself will 
no more attend cathedral 
services, but will pray in pri- 
vate for his beloved Czar and 
for Russia. 

It is indeed a hard time for 
the Greek Church in Japan. 
Some of its members have 
been arrested under suspicion 
of having given information 
and plans of fortifications to 
Russians. It is doubtful 
whether this church, which 








Russian Cathedral at Tokyo—Exterior View 


will go to the West without the scrutiny 


of the authorities. For “ war is not car- 
ried on for the sake of war correspond- 
ents.” 

Still there is no lack of interesting ma- 
terials at this crisis. One can study the 
Japanese and find out some of the forces 
that are behind this national uprising. 
The police, for instance, are in evidence. 
I went yesterday to the Russian cathe- 
dral in Tokyo on the hights of Suruga 
Dai. In the days of anti-foreign feelings 
this conspicuous building was an eye- 
sore to excitable Japanese, and but for 
the protection of the police was consid- 
ered in danger of dynamite. The situa- 
tion now is much more grave. An un- 
usual atmosphere pervades the whole 
neighborhood. As I entered the gates 
policeman after policeman watched me, 
and three came near enough to hear my 
request to the porter for photos of the 
cathedral and of Bishop Nicoli. . This 
Russian bishop has been in Japan over 
forty years, and the widely known Dr. 
Neesima was his teacher of Japanese. 


began with signal success 
some twenty years ago, can 
ever again flourish on Japa- 
nese soil unless the map of Japan is en- 
larged to include Eastern Siberia. 

The placing of police around this 
cathedral is a measure of precaution. 
The same precaution is taken with all the 
legations save those of England and the 
United States. What could show the 
whole trend of public opinion better 
than this? France is Russia’s ally, and 
Germany joined in ousting Japan from 
Port Arthur nine years ago. It is doubt- . 
ful whether France’s offer of Red Cross 
aid and the munificent contribution of 
the German Minister here to the aid of 
distressed families of absent soldiers will 
do much to lessen the deep feeling of dis- 
satisfaction that pervades the whole na- 
tion over the part these two Powers 
played in the retrocession of Liaotung 
Peninsula. Nothing will wipe that from 
the memory of Japan but their hearty 
approval of the reoccupation of Port 
Arthur on the part of Japan. Mean- 
while what a testimony it is to the sympa- 
thy of the Anglo-Saxon nations that no 
policeman stands at the gates of the Eng- 
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lish and United States legations. The 
_ people guard those two gates. 

Even Marquis Ito’s place has for 
months had a police guard. Lover of 
peace as he is, he was carrying it too 
far for the people to endure. Some of 
Japan’s best blood has been shed by 
soshi assassins, whose graves are kept 
adorned to this day with floral offerings. 
It is well to head off any possible suc- 
cessors to the assassins of Okubo, Mori, 
and—of Count Okuma’s leg. All this 
precaution is but a sign of the irresisti- 
ble determination that is behind the 
whole nation, and which is shown in an- 
other way by the stream of precious 
treasures that is flowing into the vaults 
of the Bank of Japan long before there 
is the slightest need of such sacrifices. 
It is but another expression of the final 
resolution of the people to fight, let it 
cost what it will, till the permanent vic- 
tory be Japan’s. 

If the press, foreign and native, is 
muzzled so far as movements of army 
and navy are concerned, there is a flood 
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of information about the chief actors at 
the front. That brilliant beginning of 
hostilities by the navy at Chemulpo has 
brought out in every paper and maga- 
zine of importance a picture of Rear- 
Admrial Uryu, with sketches of his 
career such as could be obtained from the 
War Office or elicited from Mrs. Uryu. 
At the suggestion by cable from THE 
INDEPENDENT to look up the Rear-Ad- 
miral’s record, I secured a warm letter 
of introduction to Mrs. Uryu, who freely 
gave me every information about her’ 
husband and herself. And since they 
were educated in the United States—he 
at the Naval Academy at Annapolis, she 
at Vassar—and as they both studied also 
in New Haven, their numerous friends 
in America will be glad to hear of them 
through THe INDEPENDENT. 

Just thirty-three years ago Mrs. Uryu, 
then Miss Masuda, was sent by the Gov- 
ernment to be educated in the States. 
On the same steamer were four other 
girls, one of whom is Marchioness 
Ovama, and another is Miss Ume Tsuda, 
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honored by Queen Victoria as well as by 
her own noble Empress. What these three 
women have done for Japan will some 
day make a splendid story. I will only 
say that Miss Masuda was ten years in 
America, at first in the family of Dr. J. 
S. C. Abbott, of Fair Haven, Conn. Af- 
ter graduation at Vassar she returned to 
Japan twenty-three years ago, and for 
twenty years was a teacher in the Girls’ 
Higher Normal School in Tokyo, be- 
sides teaching music in the Tokyo Acad- 
emy of Music for ten years. Yet she is 
the mother of seven children and grand- 
mother of one—a happy Christian home, 
one of the best fruits of our great Re- 
public to receptive and appreciative 
Japan. 

On the same steamer that carried these 
girls to San Francisco were ninety-one 
young men sent by the Government to 
study. Ito, now Marquis, and the fore- 


most statesman of the East; Okubo, af- 
terward assassinated in Tokyo; Kaneko 
Kentaro, who has just been sent on a 
friendly mission of information to the 
people of the United States, were among 


that celebrated crowd of ninety-six that 
individually and collectively have had 
such a powerful influence upon the rapid 
and substantial progress of this great 
nation. 

Rear-Admiral Uryu went four years 
later. When a lad of twelve he was sent 
to Kanazawa to study English. At four- 
teen he entered the Naval Academy at 
Tokyo, but before graduation he was 
sent to the United States in 1875, and 
preparatory to entering the Annapolis 
Academy he studied two or three years 
in and around New Haven, where he 
met Miss Masuda. He managed to spend 
his short vacations in Washington, 
but he utilized the lohg summer 
vacations by going to the moun- 
tains or seashore, whichever way Miss 
Masuda happened to be going. On his 
return to Japan he was rapidly promoted, 
and was absent from home’:to such -an 
extent that his children regarded him as 
a family friend until these last three” 
years, during which for the most part-he’ 
has been on staff duty in the Capital 
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his public career. While commanding 
the battle ship “ Fuso” he collided in 
one of the naval maneuvers. In his round 
robin to his Annapolis classmates he 
says: “I appeared before the court-mar- 
tial and was punished pretty severely.” 
No matter what the punishment was, the 
authorities evidently saw a future in him 
and shortly placed him in command of 
the then largest battle ship of the navy, 
“Yashima.” That was four years ago. 
For services rendered in connection with 
the relief of Pekin he received the im- 
mediate recognition of his Emperor in 
a high grade of that Order which is the 
hope of every upper official in the army 
and navy—second grade of the Rising 
Sun. When one division of Japan’s fleet 
gained that swift victory over the Rus- 
sian ship at Chemulpo, that Russia calls 
“treacherous and in violation of inter- 
national law,” it was Rear-Admiral Uryu 
that did it. It was a brilliant beginning 
of rapid naval movements that have crip- 
pled Russia’s power in Eastern waters 
beyond recovery. 

What will now happen on land? Rus- 
sia indignantly proclaims that she will! 
strike a blow worthy of her greatness, 
one that shall be a terrible punishment 
to this lawless and heathen upstart of 
the East. But without a navy how can 
she strike any crushing blow? The im- 
pression prevails here in foreign as well 
as in native circles that the crushing 
blows are more likely to fall on Russia’s 
army as well as on her navy. There is 
no Japanese voice heard that does not 
believe that Port Arthur will have one 
more retrocession—into Japan’s hands. 
No Russian army can safely enter North- 
ern Korea. The more Russian troops 
are massed in Liaotung Peninsula, 
around Mukden and behind Vladivos- 
tok, the better it pleases Japan. For 
there is no help from the ocean-side, and 
only one line across wide Siberia. When 
the break comes in that line—as it will 
come—the greater Russia’s army this 
side, the greater her humiliation. 

‘. In foreign circles that know, this is 
regarded as highly probable. It is cer- 
tain enough that soon Saghalien, with its 


He was four years naval attaché in Patisssich fisheries, that Russia quietly appro- 


and after commanding one and another 
battle ship was made Rear-Admiral. 
About this time he met with a misfortune 
that came within an ace of cutting short 


priated in the days of Japan’s weakness, 
will again be a part of Japan’s map. Her 
flag will probably fly over the hights of 
Vladivostok and her ships will float at 
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peace in that deep beautiful harbor. 
Russia will lose all that she has, and all 
that she dreams of securing. The shores 
of the great inland Japan Sea will be 
wholly Japan’s or under her protectorate. 
Such is the deep oath Japan has taken, 
and in truth it may be expected. 
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Let us hope that this will be the speedy 
result. For Japan fights for international 
righteousness and for open doors of 
knowledge, religion and commerce, while 
Russia’s victory would mean the exten- 
sion of despotism, ignorance and ex- 
clusion. 

SENDAI, JAPAN. 
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The Bulgarian | 


Army and _ the 


Threatened War 


BY F. W. VON HERBERT 


[Captain von Herbert fought under Edhem Pasha while he was scarcely more than 
a boy in the campaign of ’77 and ’78; and his book on “ The Defense of Plevna’ has 


been translated into eight languages. 


He was in the Chilean war and the Boer war, 


and has now gone to the Balkans in order to take part in the coming war between 
Turkey and Bulgaria, should it be opened, as many expect, in May.—EDIToR.] 


HE following four points must be 
borne in mind by him who wishes 


to form an opinion on the Bul- 
garian Army of to-day. They are to be 
considered as undebatable presupposi- 
tions, upon which, and upon which only, 
a sound judgment can be based. 


Firstly—The Army is young—25 
years—and the Bulgarians have ‘not 
borne arms for nearly five centuries. 

Secondly.—The nation has not fought 
for her independence, but has had it won 
for her by others. 

Thirdly—The Army was organized 
by Russians, on Russian models, and in 
Russian interests. 

Fourthly.—The nation has inherited 
from Turkey qualities which are in con- 
flict with the conditions which Russia has 
superimposed. 

The Army of Bulgaria is obtained by 
universal manhood service, after the or- 
dinary European models, to which also 
Roumania and Servia adhere. Every 
male who is a Bulgarian by birth, and 
is physically able to carry arms, is liable 
to twenty-five years’ military service, 
commencing with the twentieth year of 
his life in peace time, with the eigh- 
teenth in time of war. The infantry 
serve two years with the colors, the other 
arms three years. Bulgaria has the Ger- 
man institution called “one-year volun- 


teers;” this is a misnomer, but it is of 
universal use, and a better term has not 
yet been invented. Young men who 
pass an educational test, serve one year 
with the colors and enjoy certain priv- 
ileges while so doing. No exceptions are 
made in favor of Turks, or Jews, or men 
of Roumanian or Servian parentage, as 
is done in Turkey, where military service 
is made subject to religion. 

The Army is divided into three cate- 
gories: The Active Army, with its own 
Reserve; The Reserve Army, and the 
Militia. The first is permanent, even in 
peace (but not its Reserve) ; the second 
has permanent cadres (organization of 
officers as nucleus) ; the Militia has no 
cadres, and no organization, and is the 
weak point of the Bulgarian system. 

The infantry man’s twenty-five years 
of liability to service are apportioned as 
follows : Colors, 2; Active Army Reserve, 
8; Reserve, 7; Militia, 8; total, 25. For 
the other arms the figures are: 3, 6, 7, 9; 
total, 25. The privates of all arms re- 
ceive a pay of one franc per month. 

Officers are obtained by education and 
examination at the Military College in 
Sofia, which is fully up to the highest 
modern standards. The new building is 
an imposing architectural feature of the 
capital. The course lasts three and a 
half to four years; age of entrance is 
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from sixteen to twenty-one years. There 
is a separate three years’ staff course, but 
not a separate establishment. Successful 
staff candidates are sent for a year to 
Russia, Austria, Italy, Germany or Bel- 
gium. 

The Corps of Reserve Officers is re- 
cruited from the one year’s volunteers, 
by means of an examination. It is, to my 
mind, one of the best and hopeful fea- 
tures of the system. Sergeant-majors 
with ten years’ service in the Active 
Army may acquire commissions in the 
Reserve. 

Military service is popular with all 
classes. It is to be noted that the Turkish 
. subjects make excellent Bulgarian sol- 

diers. The Army is the pride of the na- 
tion, but it is not foolishly idolized as is 
the Army in Roumania. There is a 
sturdy, non-ostentatious patriotism, and 
a keen desire to learn, and these qualities 
enable the leaders to obtain excellent re- 
sults with the material which the man- 
hood of the nation provides. These 
results are all the more surprising and 
creditable, as the standard of intelligence 
is low—the lowest of any civilized nation 
which I am acquainted. 

The following table “ gives to think ”: 
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Even with this modification, the Rou- 
manian Army is the most expensive of 
the four under consideration, and the 
Servian the cheapest. The Bulgarian is 
but little more expensive than the Ser- 
vian. But here we have to remember 
that while the Administration of Bul- 
garia and Servia is fairly honest, that of 
Turkey and Roumania is not. The actual 
sum squandered in corruption and mis- 
management is undoubtedly greater in 
Turkey than in Roumania, but it is my 
belief that the proportion is heavier in 
the latter. 

As regards the relationship between 
population and Army at war strength, 
here also Roumania occupies the worst 
position (the percentage becomes 4.17, if 
the increase of 50,000 men mentioned 
above is taken into consideration) , while 
Servia has the best, and Bulgaria is a 
good second. In judging the figures for 
Turkey it is to be remembered that the 
Ottoman Empire will have none but 
Mohammedan soldiers. 

Applying the conclusions to be drawn 
from this table to Bulgaria, we arrive at 
the following results: 

Firstly, as regards money, Bulgaria 
works economically and honestly, and 





Population—Millions 
Army—Peace 
Army—War 
Liability to service—Years 20 
Military expenditure in normal times.$35,000,000 
Cost per man per annum, war 

strength 
Proportion of men at war strength 

to 100 population 


1,200,000 


Servia. Montenegro. 
2% % 
2,000 

40,000 


Roumania. Bulgaria. 
6 31% 
130,000 48,000 


200,000 300,000 


25 
$4,500,000 


25 
$10,000,000 
$15 


8.33 8.57 





A comparison of the figures in this 
table is not easy, for in the case of Tur- 
key, Bulgaria and Servia, the war 
strength includes certain Landsturm for- 
mations of doubtful value, even of 
doubtful existence (the Mustafiz of the 
former, the Militia of the second, the 
Second Ban Militia of the latter), where- 
as the figure for Roumania gives merely 
the Army actually ‘available for active 
operations. I have no means of ascer- 
taining the additional force which Rou- 
mania could raise in a levée en masse, 
but I should imagine that 50,000 able 
and trained, or partially trained, men 
would be forthcoming. This brings her 
total war strength up to 250,000, and the 
cost down to $40 per annum per man. 


obtains excellent results for her outlay, 
almost the best obtainable, taking the 
Servian as the maximum. 

Secondly, as regards men, 8% per 
cent. of the population are available for 
war, which is not up to the Servian 
standard, but better than the Turkish, 
and much better than the Roumanian, 
achievements. 

Thirdly, Bulgaria is a match for any 
of her neighbors, except Turkey. 

And this last statement holds good, 
even if we deduct from the Turkish war 
strength 200,000 for untrained Mustafiz 
troops, and another 250,000 for troops 
trained, but not available for operations 
in Europe, by reasons of distance and 
lack of transport. 
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This brings the Turkish force down to 
750,000, and from this one may deduct 
100,000 for troops worn out by the long 
continued operations against the Mace- 
donian rebels, who would have to be 
replaced by fresh men. The result,650,000, 
is, to the best of my belief, the strength 
which Turkey would bring to bear on 
Bulgaria, and that is more than double 
the strength of the Bulgarian forces, 
even if the Principality succeeds in call- 
ing out, organizing, and rendering fit for 
the field, the whole of her Militia. Is, 
then, the average Bulgarian soldier worth 
more than two average Turkish soldiers? 

The infantry is armed with-the Aus- 
trian and Mannlicher rifle, which has a 
magazine holding five cartridges, and is 
loaded by means of a clip. The breech 
action is of the “ straight bolt ” descrip- 
tion, for which its Austrian inventors 
claim quickness and ease of loading. The 
rifle is light (8 pounds without bayonet) 
and handy, and of excellent make and 
finish. The soldier carries 150 rounds 
on his person (pouches, bandolier, and 
valise) ; 130 rounds per rifle are carried 
in the ammunition wagons, and by 
mules ; total, 280 per man. 

The new Turkish Mauser rifle weighs 
8 pounds 9 ounces, without bayonet. The 
soldier carries 100 rounds on his person, 
and 400 per rifle are carried in the bat- 
talion transport carts ; total, 500 per man. 

The Bulgarian musketry regulations 
are a model of what musketry regula- 
tions ought to be, and the standard of 
marksmanship is high. In spite of the 
fact that the foot soldier receives only 
21 months’ practical training with the 
colors (three months in two years are de- 
ducted for furlough during harvest 
time), and that an unusually great por- 
tion of his working time is devoted to 
shooting, he is smart on parade. The 
guard-changing which I saw at the Pal- 
ace (a regular Sunday ceremony—a com- 
pany is on duty for one week), was as 
well done as anything I have seen in Ger- 
many. And the Bulgarian can march— 
the Slivnitza campaign has proved it. 
The Plevna regiment did 60 miles in 26 
hours, through snow and slush, and this 
is but one instance of many that could be 
mentioned. 

Much of the equipment is of the cheap 
and nasty order, for Bulgaria is a des- 
perately poor country. The boots, in 
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particular, are bad, and are also deficient 
in quantity. But the soldier is at liberty 
to wear, on the march, the national raw- 
hide sandals, with bandages round foot 
and leg, and better footgear for hard 
work does not exist. On a route march 
nobody wears the doubtful regulation 
boots. 

There is a serious shortage in the re- 
serve stock of small arms ammunition, 
and feverish attempts are now made to 
replenish the store. 

The field artillery is armed with a 
Krupp gun of the 1875 pattern, but the 
new howitzer regiment of five batteries 
has Krupp guns of 1894. 

The cavalry is the weak spot. Bul- 
garia is not a nation of horsemen; few 
of her sons have either liking or aptitude 
for horsemanship. The native race of 
horses has deteriorated during the last 
thirty years, as has also the Roumanian, 
and in both countries the reasons are un- 
discoverable. Both nations are making 
attempts to improve the breed by the im- 
portation of Arab blood; so far Bulgaria 
has been more successful than her rival. 
The bulk of her military horses is pro- 
cured from Hungary, but there is a seri- 
ous deficiency, particularly in the artillery 
and the train ; indeed, the latter will have 
to rely chiefly on the national wooden ox- 
carts. 

The Bulgarians are a sober nation; 
drunkenness is almost unknown. The 
colonel of a regiment I visited has had 
two cases in five years. The young men 
do not smoke, with few exceptions a pipe 
is hardly ever seen, and the vice of ex- 
cessive cigarette indulgence is confined to 
the alien town population. There being 
no smoking and no drinking, there is no 
spitting. And as the craving for alcohol 
does not exist, the crime which is essen- 
tially the British soldier’s crime, of sell- 
ing his blankets, boots, etc., for the pur- 
pose of obtaining beer, is unknown. 

I have had facilities to observe the re- 
cruits, who have been called up this year 
a month before the usual time. I saw 
them when they joined, dirty, travel- 
stained, expectant, cheerful! I saw them 
at that important function, the initial 
bath in the river (which to many was 
apparently also the first bath of their 
lives) ; I saw them two hours after they 
had been clothed, and I have studied 
them when they were being taught. 
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The recruit is docile, quiet, well be- 
haved, willing to learn, anxious to please, 
but he is incredibly stupid, and cleanli- 
ness is a new experience to him. He has 
to be taught everything, from washing 
his face to sweeping a room, from mak- 
ing his bed to cleaning a coffee-pot. 
They have an excellent system here. To 
every recruit is allotted for the first 
week one old soldier, who teaches him 
the domestic virtues. Sometimes, in 
emergencies, an old soldier will have two 
pupils, but never more than two. With- 
in the last few days they have brought 
to Sofia, from small stations where no 
recruits have joined, bodies of older men, 
so as to be able to carry out the principle 
of one teacher, one pupil. When the 
trained man has finished with the young- 
ster, has taught him how to behave in the 
barrack-room, in the square, and in the 
street, has knocked a few elementary no- 
tions of cleanliness into him, the drill in- 
structor takes him in hand. 

In education the country has advanced 
by leaps and bounds. The following fig- 
ures were given to me by a colonel: In 
1888 there were 1,700 illiterates in a cer- 
tain contingent of recruits numbering 
2,000, or 85 per cent. To-day the pro- 
portion is 18 per 1,000. Schools are good 
and numerous; what is wanted is not so 
much education as intelligence. 

Religious instruction is scrupulously 
given ; as regards the recruits, great care 
is taken that attendance is regular, and 
the tuition appropriate. The nation, as a 
whole, is not religious, and the priests of 
the Bulgarian Church (which is now di- 
vorced from the Greek) have neither the 
intelligence nor the education to com- 
mand success, altho their personal char- 
acter stands higher than it did in Turkish 
times; then many “ popes ” were steeped 
in corruption, intrigue, vice and every 
other iniquity. The soldiers of all de- 
nominations receive spiritual guidance. 
The Jews have two classes of rabbis, the 
“ Spaniole”” and the “ Poli.” So con- 
scientiously is the principle carried out 
that, if there be but one Turk among the 
the recruits of a regiment, a Koja (Mo- 
hammedan priest of the lower grade) is 
procured for him. 

The Bulgarian officer may best be de- 
scribed as a “ plodder.” He has not a 
quarter of the intelligence of that incor- 
rigible flaneur, his Roumanian comrade, 
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but he works ten times as hard. He 
works his men too hard, according to 
some respect-deserving opinions. I made 
a note of the time-table, for one day, of 
the Plevna regiment: Shooting, 6 to 8; 
breakfast and cleaning, 8 to 9; fatigue 
work on the railway (where there is a 
military stores shed), 9 to 11.30; dinner 
and rest, 11.30 to 2; drill, 2 to 5; tea, 5 to 
6; indoor instruction, 6 to 7.30. The 
teaching is done at high pressure, for the 
soldier has only twenty-one months in 
which to learn everything. 

Democratic Bulgaria knows not the 
difference between a gentleman and a 
man who is not a gentleman because his 
father keeps a shop, and in consequence 
all classes join the Military College to 
become officers, education and good con- 
duct being the only qualifications. Most 
officers live comfortably on their pay. 
Home produce is ridiculously cheap, but 
all imported stuff is dear. For forty 
centimes you can buy a large bottle of 
excellent native wine, but Austrian beer 
is forty centimes the glass. A franc and 
a half will pyrchase a good leg of mut- 
ton, but I had to pay three francs for a 
small tin of meat extract. A lieutenant 
receives $400, a junior captain $600 per 
annum, but a general has only $2,400. 

The number of officers actually serv- 
ing falls short of the requirements. 
There were last year only 1,800 officers 
on the active list, the peace strength on 
paper being nearly 3,000. And probably 
this year the figures will be even more 
unfavorable, for many have left the ser- 
vice to join the Macedonian rebels. 

Both the deficiency of numbers and the 
extreme youth of the senior ranks are 
unavoidable defects in a young army, 
which time will remedy. 

The Corps of Reserve Officers num- 
bers now nearly 2,000, and is steadily in- 
creasing. It is composed of lawyers, 
merchants, clerks, farmers, teachers, 
officials, shopkeepers. These form the: 
best part of the civilian population, and! 
what they lack in knowledge of drill andi 
routine they make up in intelligence, 
keenness and patriotism. As it so oftem 
happens, the professional is apt to sneer- 
at the amateur (does not our regular: 
officer scoff at the Militia?), but the lat~ 
ter, being more of a reader, is frequently: 
superior to the other in the science of the: 
military calling. To those who know, 
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and think, the Reserve officer is the hope 
and trust in the coming war. Did not 
our Militia save the Empire from col- 
lapse in 1900? 

The basis of all theoretical teaching is 
German science and German thought. 
The drill is Russian. The institution of 
the mess is not known in Bulgaria. The 
married officer lives in a hired house, the 


unmarried in lodgings; both have their - 


meals at home; they go to barracks in 
the morning and return in the evening, 
much as a merchant goes to his city 
office. The officers of the garrison 
of Sofia have a- handsome club, which, 
however, does not correspond to our 
mess, or to the German “ Casino.” 
Regulations, interior economy and gen- 
eral arrangements are after the model of 
the French cercle. The camaraderie, 
friendship, affection, of the British mess 
are unknown to the Bulgarian officers. 
So is ragging. 

A few data regarding the much mixed 
population of the Principality will help 
the reader to form an independent judg- 
ment. 

The official census divides the inhabit- 
ants into Christians (2,700,000), Mo- 
hammedans (650,000), Jews (30,000), 
and “ others” (1,000) ; total, 3,660,000. 
Round figures are given, as the probable 
increase since 1893 has been taken into 
consideration. 

The “ others” are probably such gip- 
sies as openly confess to some sort of 
fetish worship. The majority of the no- 
madic gipsies are, at heart, heathens ; but 
for official purposes they style themselves 
Christians or Mohammedans, according 
to the country they happen to stay in. 
More than half of the Balkan gipsies are 
settlers, and all towns have gipsy quar- 
ters. There are 50,000 gipsies in Bul- 
garia, of whom 20,000 are nomads. 

The Jews are composed of two dis- 
tinct classes. The Spanioles, descended 
from Spanish and Portuguese fugitives, 
and the “ Poles,” in which name are in- 
cluded German, Polish, Austrian, Hun- 
garian and Russian Israelites. The 
former are prosperous, educated and re- 
spected; they are mostly merchants, 
bankers, money-changers, or shopkeep- 
ers; their language is a corrupt Spanish, 
written with Hebrew characters; many 
are excellent linguists. The Poles are the 
pariahs of Bulgaria; they are abjectly 
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poor, and abjectly miserly, dirty, vermin- 
ous, ignorant and generally beastly; the 
best among them are petty tradesmen 
and second-hand dealers; the majority 
are hawkers and beggars; their language 
is a hideous mixture of German, Polish, 
Hebrew and Turkish, the “ Yiddish” of 
the East. 

The “ Mohammedans” of the census 
are, of course, the Turks who chose to 
remain in Bulgaria when the Principality 
shook off the Ottoman yoke. They are 
quiet, well-behaved and fairly prosper- 
ous, and they keep clear of politics. They 
are liked as neighbors and fellow-citizens, 
and Bulgaria has recently offered facili- 
ties to former Sofia, Plevna, or Widdin 
Turks, who wish to return to their old 
homes. The term “ Mohammedans ” in- 
cludes also a very peculiar tribe, the 
Pomakes, or renegade Bulgarians, of 
whom there are 150,000, and whose prin- 
cipal habitation is the district between 
Plevna and Lovdcha. They partake of 
the characteristic of all renegades, inas- 
much as they are more fanatical than the 
wildest Mohammedans. Their conver- 
sion dates from the sixteenth century. At 
one time—not so many years ago—their 
name stank in Europe, for all the notori- 
ous Balkan brigands have been Pomakes. 
A small branch of this tribe dwells in the 
Rhodopé mountains; these are nomadic 
and when they have committed robberies 
on Bulgarian territory, they cross the 
frontier. into Turkey, and vice versa. 
They are still brigands, as the case of 
Miss Stone has proved. The Pomakes 
speak Bulgarian, but most of them know 
Turkish. 

The 2,700,000 Christians of Bulgaria 
include: 

Greeks, 60,000, in all the larger towns: 
traders, brokers, money-changers. 

Armenians, 8,000, in the towns. 

Roumanians, 60,000, in the northwest- 
ern corner, around Widdin; here there 
are whole districts where nothing but 
Roumanian is spoken. 

Servians, 6,000, along the frontier; 
many of these are Roman Catholics. 

There are also several thousands of 
Circassians (locally called “ Tatars”), 
the sons of the notorious Bashi Bazoacks 
of 1875 and 1876; and 6,000 foreigners, 
mostly Germans. : 

Of this heterogeneous material the 
Bulgarian Army is composed. 
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The overwhelming majority of the 
population is agricultural. Commerce is 
in the hands of the foreigners ; retail trade 
in those of the Jews, Greeks and Ar- 
menians. Manufacture is insignificant, 
but there is some cottage industry 
(weaving, embroidery, lace, pottery, sil- 
ver-filagree). There is no mining, in 
spite of the hidden wealth of the Balkans. 
For enterprise money is lacking. The 
climate is glorious, the soil magnificent, 
the produce of any country and any lati- 
tude will grow here almost without care. 

The Bulgarians proper are, contrary 
to the general opinion, not Slavs, except 
in language. They are of Ugrian de- 
scent, a branch of the Huns; they are, 
therefore, related to the Turks and the 
Magyars, not to the Russians. In the 
tenth century they adopted Christianity, 
the Slav language and the Cyrillian al- 
phabet. 

In giving the relative strength of the 
Turkish and Bulgarian forces, I proved 
that if the Bulgarian soldier wishes to 
hold his own against the Turk he must 
be worth more than two Turkish sol- 
diers: if he wishes to beat him, he must 
be worth at least three Turks. I asked: 
Is the military value of one Bulgarian 
soldier really equal to that of two or three 
Turkish ? 

This question may be propounded in 
another shape. 

That the Turk was a match for three 
to four Russians in the year of war 1877 
is amply proved by the records of his- 
tory. There appears to have been no de- 
terioration in 1897, but here the opponent 
was so contemptible that it is wiser to 
leave this ludicrous campaign out of the 
calculation. The question may, there- 
fore, assume the following form: Has 
the Turkish nation, in a quarter of a cen- 
tury, degenerated to such an extent that 
the military value of her forces is now a 
sixth, or a ninth, of what it was? 

One may reasonably ask, wherein lies 
this enormous (fancied) superiority of 
the quality of the Bulgarian forces? The 
great majority of the Bulgarian people 
desire war; they are asking for it daily; 


and they imagine that they possess this 
superiority. 

It can only be in any of the following: 
Physique, intelligence, education, mili- 
tary training, morale, in which latter I 
include courage, discipline, endurance, 
patriotism, the sense of duty and of sacri- 
fice, and a belief in the righteousness of 
the cause. 

The Bulgarian physique is good, but 
not better than the Turkish. In intelli- 
gence the Turk stands immeasurably 
higher than his opponent. Elementary 
education—none other concerns us here 
—is on about the same level in the two 
countries. Of the training of the Turk- 
ish soldier I cannot speak at present, as 
I have not seen him for many years. 
And as regards morale, no doubt the dis- 
cipline in the Bulgarian Army is excel- 
lent; no doubt the Bulgar is brave and 
enduring ; no doubt there is at present a 
strong sense of patriotism and duty, a 
keen desire of sacrifice, an overwhelming 
belief in the cause ; but has not the Turk, 
when called upon, displayed all these 
qualities in an extraordinarily high de- 
gree, the highest almost known in mod- 
ern history ? 

One word regarding the future of the 
Bulgarian Army. When the Macedonian 
has ceased to trouble and the Turk is at 
rest the nation will gradually drift -to- 
ward the Swiss ideal—not to its complete 
realization, no standing army and all 
militia, but to some stage similar to that 
at which Montenegro has arrived ; a very 
small but highly efficient force actually 
under arms, and a large, well trained re- 
serve, comprising practically the whole 
able manhood of the nation. Servia is 
advancing along that line; and, in truth, 
this is the only practicable and perma- 
nent solution of the military question for 
a small, poor, agricultural State. And 
there are indications that thinking men, 
even in powerful and rich countries, are 
coming to the conclusion that the army 
of the future will be the Militia, Reserve 
or Landwehr, which alone can provide 
efficiency without loss of labor, without 
waste of wealth-producing power. 

Sorta, BULGARIA. 


GILL 





King Edward VII and His Parliament 


BY JUSTIN M’CARTHY 


UST now the air is filled for us here in 
| England with all manner of rumors 
about difficulties arising between 
King Edward and some of his Ministers. 
The general effect of all that one can 
hear from anything like authoritative and 
trustworthy sources is that the King has 
entered upon a career of genuine and 
high-minded statesmanship, and is doing 
his best to make his reign memorable by 
enlightened and upright measures. Every 
evidence on which we can place any re- 
liance shows that he is determined that 
full justice shall be done to the rightful 
claims of Ireland, and, indeed, this was to 
be seen from the very moment when he 
appointed Sir Anthony MacDonnell 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, a position which is practically 
the chief working place in the Irish Gov- 
ernment. The King, as every one be- 


lieves, used his influence from the mo- 


ment when he came to the throne in order 
to bring the calamitous South African 
war to an end, and it is understood that 
he is wholly opposed to the policy which 
would introduce Chinese slavery into the 
industries of the Transvaal for the benefit 
of the wealthy mine owners. But the 
great difficulty consists in the fact that 
His Majesty’s Ministers are in what 
seems to be hopeless disagreement among 
themselves on all the leading principles of 
policy and government. Some of the 
most enlightened statesmen, who until 
lately held a place in the administration, 
have withdrawn from it because they 
could not stand the principles and the 
practices of Mr. Chamberlain, who is now 
himself no longer a member of the Gov- 
ernment. There are, however, still in the 
Ministry some men who would even out- 
Chamberlain Chamberlain himself in the 
worst parts of his policy, and these men 
are under the impression that they have 
a strong support in the Conservative 
party throughout the country. 

No one who knows Mr. Arthur Bal- 
four can believe that he has any sympathy 
whatever with some of the principles of 
Mr. Chamberlain, or that he felt any per- 


sonal approval of the policy which forced 
on and carried through the South Afri- 
can War. But Mr. Balfour has for a long 
time been too much out of health to throw 
his whole soul and energy into any polit- 
ical struggle. He was for a considerable 
time compelled to absent himself alto- 
gether from the House of Commons, and 
when he did return there it soon became 
clear that he had not the physical energy 
needed for the conduct of affairs during 
so serious and perplexing a crisis. Every 
day we hear reports to the effect that his 
health threatens again to break down al- 
together and that he may be expected be- 
fore long to announce his intention of 
withdrawing absolutely from public life. 
We seem to live, in fact, at a time when 
anything may be expected, and when to- 
day’s condition of things may be suc- 
ceeded by something bewilderingly differ- 
rent to-morrow. 

The one great question which men are 
asking each other is whether His Majes- 
ty’s Ministers intend to fight the session 
on to the end, or whether they will decide 
to dissolve Parliament immediately and 
take the verdict of the country by means 
of a General Election. If there had been 
at the opening of the session a very 
strong and energetic Liberal Party in op- 
position, I think it is almost certain that 
such a course could have been forced 


.upon the Government, and with every 


hope that the result of the General Elec- 
tion would be the return of the Liberal . 
Party to power. But for some reason or 
other the Liberal opposition has not 
shown any strength or any decision dur- 
ing the present session or the last, and the 
work of genuine and vigorous opposition 
has been left altogether in the hands of 
Mr. John Redmond and his gallant and 
united band of Irish Nationalist mem- 
bers. One fact at least may be taken as 
certain that, however the movements of 
Parliament since King Edward came to 
the throne may have affected the Con- 
servative Government or the Liberal op- 
position, they have enabled the Irish Na- 
tionalist Party to raise itself to a more 
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commanding position in the House of 
Commons than it ever held since Parnell 


reached the zenith of his power. While 
writing this article I have actually re- 
ceived the news that Mr. Redmond has 
in the debate on the estimates for Irish 
Education inflicted a positive defeat on 
the Government. He carried a motion 
for a reduction in one of the estimates by 
a majority of 11. The Government may 
affect to think lightly of this defeat as a 
mere casual incident, but every cool ob- 
server must know that it carries with it 
something like a death warning. 

The news just now is that Chamberlain 
is returning from Egypt in an improved 
condition of health, and if he does really 
come back to the House of Commons at 
once, it is certain that he will add new life 
and new interest to the struggles of the 
wrecked and wrecking parties. From the 
point of view of the unconcerned observer 
I, at least, should be very glad of Cham- 
berlain’s return, because we should then 
begin to have some clearer understanding 
as to what the rival Conservative parties 
were expected to do. It has to be said 
for Joseph Chamberlain that when he 
speaks he never fails to give you the 
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clearest understanding of what he means 
to do at the time. I am far from suggest- 
ing that any policy which Mr. Chamber- 
lain may describe as his policy this day 
might be safely regarded as his probable 
policy for this daytwelve months, but what 
he intends to do at the moment he can al- 


‘ways set forth in language which the dull- 


est cannot fail to understand. Our pres- 
ent difficulty is that many of the leading 
men on both sides of the House do not 
seem to have made up their minds as to 
what course they intend to pursue; or, if 
they have thus made up their minds, are 
not able to put their resolve into words 
which the ordinary mortal can under- 
stand. When Joseph Chamberlain speaks 
we shall at all events fully know what he 
means us to understand. 

The public life of Great Britain will be 
much the poorer by the withdrawal from 
it of Sir William Vernon Harcourt. Sir 
William is the last of that group of really 
great politicians to whom belonged Glad- 
stone and Disraeli, Bright and Cobden, 
and the eloquent Lord Derby, the “ Ru- 
pert of debate.” I can well remember all 
these men, and it is not too much to say 
that Sir William Harcourt fairly deserves 
to be ranked among them. If he was not 
one of the’ greatest among the group, his 
career as a statesman and a parliamentary 
debater must always be associated with 
its fame. Harcourt won distinction, as 
did Gladstone and Disraeli, in other fields 
besides that of political warfare. He was 
eminent as a legal advocate and as a 
writer before he entered the House of 
Commons. He won high reputation by 
an important series of essays which ap- 
peared in the Times under the signature 
of “ Historicus,” essays which, afterward 
published in a volume, went. through 
many editions and found readers all over 
the world, and he was one of the most 
brilliant writers in the Saturday Review 
during that periodical’s earliest and most 
brilliant days. I followed with interest 
the greater part of his career in the House 
of Commons, and was well acquainted 
with him during the many years when I 
was entitled to occupy a seat there. He 
was in every sense a great Parliamentary 
debater. He could hardly claim to be 
regarded as an orator in the highest sense 
of the word—an orator, for example, of 
the order of Gladstone and Bright, for 
he wanted something of that gift of 
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imagination which is needed for the no- 
blest style of eloquence, and in this qual- 
ity he resembled perhaps Disraeli rather 
than Gladstone or Bright. But as a de- 
bater he has not had for many years a 
superior and has hardly, indeed, had an 
equal in the House of Commons. His ap- 
pearance, his manner and his voice were 
impressive ; he was ever quick with reply 
and retort; he always made himself thor- 
oughly a master of his subject, and he 
had a ready and happy gift of sarcasm 
which he sometimes used as unsparingly 
as Disraeli himself could have done. 
Then, he was unquestionably a statesman 
with an especial gift for finance, and his 
celebrated “Death Duties” Budget 
brought in a few years ago, when he was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, was an 
event in the history of English financial 
administration. I have heard many. men 
complain that his manner was overbearing 
and that he was difficult to approach. I 
can only say that I had ample opportuni- 
ties of becoming acquainted with his 
ways and his deportment in the House, 
and I never found him anything but fair- 
minded, genial and ready to give his full- 
est attention to every reasonable sugges- 
tion. The Irish National Party, of which 
I was a member, was often at one time 
brought into keen antagonism with the 
Liberal administrations to which Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt belonged, and we always 
found that even when our political. atti- 
tude was most antagonistic he was ever 
ready to give a full and fair hearing to 
any representations which we had to 
make where the especial interests of our 
country were concerned. 

For myself I can only say that I knew 
him privately as well as publicly, and that 
I never received anything at his hands 
but courtesy, kindness and friendship. 
He always seemed so full of vital power 
and energy, so unlike a man conscious 
that he is bending under the weight of 
years, that it greatly surprised me to hear 
of his positive resolve to withdraw alto- 
gether from public life. ‘“ Happy the 
man,” says Thackeray, “ who quits the 
field in time and yields his broken sword 
to Fate, the conqueror, with a resigned 
and cheerful heart.” But, then, Har- 
court’s sword was not broken, and, so far 
as any one could judge, he is just as ca- 
pable of wielding it now with strength 
and skill as he was in any of his brilliant 
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fighting days. My American readers will 
remember that Sir William Harcourt 
married as his second wife the daughter 
of your famous historian, Motley. His 
son, Lewis Vernon Harcourt, a man of 
high capacity and culture, who has just 
been elected to a seat in the House of 
Commons, is also married to an American 
wife. It seems to me that the House of 
Commons could never look like the same 
place after Sir William Harcourt’s retire- 
ment that it used to be when his stately 
presence was conspicuous there. 

English letters and scholarship have 
sustained a severe loss since I last wrote 
to THE INDEPENDENT by the death of 
Leslie Stephen. Indeed, it might almost 
be said that a whole school or generation 
of our literature came to the close of its 
work when this eminent man passed 
away from among us. Leslie Stephen 
came of a highly distinguished and cul- 
tured family. His father and brother won 
for themselves fame in the legal pro- 
fession and also made for themselves a 
mark in literature. Leslie Stephen was 
one of the foremost, most versatile and 
brilliant of modern English essayists, and 
he was for many years editor of the 
Cornhill Magazine, the publication which 
began its career under the leadership of 
Thackeray. Leslie Stephen had closer 
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associations with Thackeray than the suc- 
cession to the editorial place, for he mar- 
ried one of Thrackeray’s two daughters. 
This lady died some years after her mar- 
riage. Her sister, Mrs. Ritchie, is still 
among us; is one of our most charming 
and gifted authoresses, and has a large 
circle of friends among whom I hope I 
may have the honor of regarding myself 
as one. Leslie Stephen wrote for many 
other high class publications as well as 
the Cornhill Magazine, and his vivid style 
and his suffusing, never obtrusive, schol- 
arship were a source of delight and in- 
struction to unnumbered readers. Of late 
he had given himself up almost exclusive- 
ly to his work in the great “ Dictionary 
of National Biography,” in the produc- 
tion of which he took a leading and an 
untiring part. He was, in fact, for a long 
period the chief editor of the work. He 
held for a time the position of lecturer 
on English literature at the University of 
Cambridge. He was not a man to be met 
very often in public life, and followed 
his own suceessful career without the 
slightest effort to make himself a con- 
spicuous figure on platforms or in so- 
ciety; but none who had the good for- 
tune to meet him in private life could ever 
fail to be impressed by the quiet charm of 
his manners. I associate him not un- 
naturally with the era of Thackeray, an 
era which may now be said to have passed 
entirely away into literary history. 
Another man of mark has been with- 
drawn from our literature by the death 
of Canon Ainger, who, altho by pro- 
fession a churchman, devoted much of his 
time to literary work, and is mainly re- 
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membered by many readers as an essayist, 
a biographer and an editor. His memoir 
of Charles Lamb is an invaluable contri- 
bution to our store of biography. Canon 
Ainger was to be met with in public much 
more often than Leslie Stephen, for it 
gave him pleasure to make an appearance 
at literary dinner parties and other such 
gatherings, and he was unquestionably a 
wit and humorist of the first order. I 
have more than once had the good luck 
to form one of the company on such occa- 
sions, and we all knew in advance that 
Canon Ainger’s speech would be the 
event of the evening, and I may safely 
say that we were never disappointed. 
Canon Ainger was the most cordial ad- 
mirer of the humors of Thomas Hood, 
and even went so far as to vindicate with 
a delightful mixture of sound common 
sense and sparkling wit Hood’s tendency 
to interlard some even of his serious 
poems with mere puns. Ainger declares 
that “to hear of any ordinary man that he 
makes puns is properly a warning to 
avoid his society. For with the funny 
man the verbal coincidence is everything ; 
there is nothing underlying it or beyond 
it. In the hands of a Hood the pun be- 
comes an element in his fancy, humor, his 
ethical teaching, even in his pathos. As 
ordinarily experienced the pun is the ir- 
reconcilable enemy of these things. Hood 
saw and was the first to show that the 
pun might become even their handmaid.” 
Canon Ainger was, indeed, in many of 
his ways, altho in not all of his views, the 
Sydney Smith of our modern London 
days. 
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It will be 


seen, therefore, that he has taken a very practical interest in the “ mountain whites,” 
and his frequent trips through their country have made him an authority on them and 


their region.—EDITOR.] 


HE first time I visited Jackson, 
Ky., two years ago, I was made 
to realize more than I could with- 

out personal éxperience the feud spirit 
and something of the mischief it effects. 
Just then there was apparently an armed 
neutrality. The parties were divided 
about equally on 
the one side and 
on the other side 
of the controversy. 
It was difficult to 
get them into a 
common assembly 
without an _ out- 
break. The insti- 
tute, which has 
fine industrial fea- 
tures, was almost 
destitute: of stu- 
dents. Parents 
outside of Jack- 
son, far and near, 
were afraid to 
send their  chil- 
dren. Strong men 
with tears depre- 
cated the acute 
condition of af- 
fairs. 

A little later I 
sat at a table 
where there were 
confidential con- 
versations and 
hints that something was to be done in 
the line of revenge. One of the guests 
at that table, a young man about nine- 
teen years of age, quiet and peaceful in 
appearance, was Curtis Jett, the very 
young man who is now under conviction 
for having shot Marcum in the city of 
Jackson. 

I asked a good woman who knew him 
what she thought of him. This was at 
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my second visit after he had been ar- 
rested. She said he was a very quiet 
man and never had killed anybody ex- 
cept when under the influence of drink, 
and then had shot only two or three 
men. 

While this feud spirit is recognizable, 
yet it does not ap- 
pear throughout 
the mountain 
country except 
when there is 
some occasion to 
bring it out, and 
then whisky al- 
ways performs its 
part. For exam- 
ple, after one of 
our meetings in a 
small village near 
the railroad, just 
as the congrega- 
tion was leaving 
the large tent of 
worship, two men 
came riding along 
on the same horse. 
One, half intoxi- 
cated, slipped off 
behind the horse 
and pulled out his 
revolver. He said 
he was going to 
shoot Will ——. 
The women and 
children ran and screamed, and for 
a time there was a social ferment very 
much as occurred in war time, when 
skirmishers from both sides came into 
a village. Several men quieted the bel- 
ligerent and got him away; then the ter- 
ror ceased. Had he found Will —~ 
doubtless he would have emptied his re! 
volver. 

It is difficult for most people to take 
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in the geography of what are called the 


“Cumberland Mountains,” or the Ap- 
palachian Ranges. So far as I have 
observed, and I have of late made two 
extensive journeys on horseback through 
this rough country, there is not dis- 
tinctly visible from any quarter any regu- 
larly defined range. 

Starting from Richmond, Ky., not 
far from Berea College in the Blue 
Grass region, and passing southward I 
found rough shaggy mountains, more 
or less elevated, and narrow valleys, and 
following on directly south to Knoxville,a 
distance of two hundred miles, there was 
no breadth of country that I would call 
level; no prairie. It is all mountain and 
valley. Again, I left Wilmore, Ky., near 
Lexington, and ran up to Jackson, 
then passed through several counties 
such as Lee, Perry, Leslie, Bell and Har- 
lan in Kentucky, and Claiborne, Ten- 
nessee, a distance of one hundred and 
fifty miles, all distinctly mountainous. 
The three forks of the Kentucky River 
course through narrow valleys, and 
little streams run into these forks all the 
way to the very upper reaches which 
are near the dividé that passes from 
the Kentucky over into the Cumberland 
River. In these little valleys I found 
steep hillsides and very little cultivable 


land. Where the mountain streams 
flowed there were:torrents in the spring- 
time, but only gentle rivulets in the har- 
vest season. Through the highest range, 
the divide between Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, is Cumberland Gap. Make that 
pass a center, and describe a circle with 
a radius of sixty miles, you thus take 
in a vast proportion of this very irregular 
mountain region. 

In the vicinity of the “Gap” I have 
visited the villages, and those along the 
lines of the two railroads which have 
from twenty to one hundred houses, some 
frame and some after the old log pat- 
tern. More frame houses than log struc- 
tures are seen at the railroad stations. 

In this country so mapped out, which 
includes portions of Virginia, Tennessee 
and Kentucky, and touches the edge of 
North Carolina, there are about three 
hundred thousand inhabitants. The most 
of them live in such valleys as I have 
described and in homes such as those of 
which I send you pictures. Almost every- 
whefe these homes are now being. im- 
proved as the people gain in means and 
in intelligence. Off the railways, where 
I went, the homes were usually from 
half a mile to a mile apart, and they 
furnished an average of seven children 
to a family. Some of the families had 
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as high as from twelve to fifteen chil- 
dren. One Howard family, in Breathitt 
County in the mountains, had twenty 
sons and several daughters. 

Away from the railroad lines, passing 
over a few high hills and ridges, I came 
to regions where-the roads were too bad 
for wagons and where the people trav- 
eled on horseback or muleback alto- 
gether. 

I found that the schools had been 
spreading from the county seat of each 
county through which I passed out into 
the various parts of its jurisdiction. 
When I was in Leslie County, for ex- 
ample, there was a convention of teach- 
ers, who were being examined as to their 
fitness to teach before being sent-out, far 
and near, to take their places and hold 
schools in poor buildings, sometimes 
without windows, with only doors for 
lighting, to hold and teach their pupils 
as well as they could for eight or twelve 
weeks, according to the amount of money 
appropriated by the State or the county 
for their support. This work I saw was 
supervised by two Presbyterian mission- 
aries, working harmoniously with the of- 
ficials of the county. 

In much of the territory through which 
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I went there were no books and seldom 
did I find a newspaper of any kind. Yet 
the interest in behalf of the children had 
begun to develop. People all along my 
route talked about the schools. My com- 
panion in my first journey, Dr. E. O. 
Guerrant, of Kentucky, at the head of 
the Inland Mission, has sent out into the 
mountains and valleys a hundred teach- 
ers to a hundred different stations. In 
the districts held by him I usually found 
a store and a meeting house. I left his 
work when I passed the “ Log College ” 
at Squabble Creek, near the eastern 
border of Perry County. Hundreds of 
children were then flocking to that “ Log 
College.” A great number of them could 
not read, but the enthusiasm for knowl- 
edge among adults and little ones was 
great and growing. - The inhabitants de- 
clared themselves willing to make any 
sacrifice that their children might have 
better advantages than they themselves 
had had. 

It seemed extraordinary to me as I 
rode along to find such a vast number 
of people living in that mountain coun- 
try. After I left Jackson, and, in fact. 
also later, after I had left the Log College 
and gone southward, I did not ‘see one 
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black man in all that region. At Jack- 
son I saw a small group of them, and at 
Pineville, where I came out of the 
rougher wilderness to the railroad, I 
found quite a large settlement of ne- 
groes. For some reason the mountain 
whites and the negroes have not af- 
filiated. The mountaineers here are not 
idle and listless ; they are an industrious, 
hard-working people. John Fox, Jr., in 
his “Little Shepherd of Kingdom 
Come,” has magnificently drawn and 
painted in clear cut object lessons the 
difference between the Blue Grass peo- 
ple and the people of the mountains; 
only, one would infer that his Chad Bu- 
ford, with kingly qualities, was an ex- 
ception. My experience would warrant 
me in saying that vast numbers of the 
young men of to-day among the rugged 
hills have similar qualities. Of course 
there are a few who are found in squalor 
and degradation, but they are but few: 
compared with the many who, like the 
children of the New England highlands. 
are intelligent and susceptible of any de- 
gre of culture. I met a free, bold spirit 
everywhere. The young men, we have 
noticed, with a little discipline—rather 
hard to.give it is true—make the very 
best soldiers and the most enterprising 
students. Hawaii, Cuba and the Philip- 
pines, with all that goes with these 
names, have been drawing from them. 
They are like the Rough Riders of 
Roosevelt. The schools, such as they 
have, are alive with such spirited youth. 

You ask me then, “ What do they most 
need?” I answer at once, “‘ Good schools 
and good roads.” In all my educational 
work of thirty years I have followed this 
thought and epigram—namely, “ You 
cannot keep up the lower grades in school 
operations without the higher.” The 
college life was a stay and support to 
the common schools for many years. The 
academy fed the college. Not satisfied 
with the small number reached by higher 
grade institutions then existing, those 
educational leaders like Horace Mann 
led off and established the high and nor- 
mal schools which for a time seemed to 
be hostile to the college and university. 
Later we have found in the West and 
in the South that it was wise to have 
object lessons set forth in what I have 
been pleased to call “ universities,” like 
that of Ann Arbor, Mich., or that of 
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Minneapolis, or for the liberated race, 
including those of any race who are - 
willing to share its benefits, like the How- 
ard University at Washington. This 
university combined eight or ten depart- 
ments; the very naming of them shows 
the work. “The Normal” includes the 
experimental classes; “The Prepara- 
tory” fits for the college course; the 
Medical, including pharmacy; the Law; 
the Commercial; the Theological, and 
the Industrial are the same as elsewhere. 
The name implies the work they do. 
Great stress has everywhere been laid 
upon the industrial features, of late 
greater than ever before. One reason is 
to satisfy those whose think that the 
highest training unfits a man for the 
trades and industries. Another reason is 
that working organizations have ex- 
cluded apprenticeship to trades and 
given very little development to the in- 
dustries in the line of preparatory edu- 
cation. This reasoning applies to the 
mountains. 

You know that I have been working 
with a body of excellent men to furnish 
an object lesson of such a kind—of a uni- 
versity in the heart of the mountains 
which we call “ Lincoln Memorial.” We 
are straining every nerve to make the 
industries as nearly self-supporting as 
possible, and to give the young men and 
young women an opportunity to work 
out a part of their education in some one 
or other of those industries. Much 
money is needed, of course, for this 
work, whoever takes it up. In my lon- 
gest ride over the mountains I rested a 
few days at this, our great university 
near Cumberland Gap. Its small endow- 
ment is now assured. It has sent out 
some fifty teachers. They have gone 
from the Harrow Hall, near Cumberland 
Gap village; and also from Grant-Lee 
Hall, and are proceeding from the new 
Avery Hall. They are not all graduates ; 
some teach during a part of the year and 
attend the university during the remain- 
der. Many of them, when they can, go 
back after teaching to get more knowl- 
edge and to be better trained for their 
work. I talked with one young lady, a 
bright mountain girl, who had just come 
back from teaching a school of twelve 
weeks. She had had eighty-three pupils, 
mostly beginners, 
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the same thing, and I rejoice in their en- 
terprise. 

I rejoice in everything which pushes 
forward our work for the mountain peo- 
ple, and do not forget the roads. I covet 
large appropriations from Congress to 
set an example in the way of building 
roads. If Congress would appropriate 
one-fifth of the amount necessary to 
make a good road, conditioned upon the 
four-fifths being raised in a neighbor- 
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rested was being taken to the county 
seat for trial. He had killed one of three 
young scamps who had been at his home 
half drunk and had insulted his daugh- 
ters. A neighbor riding along by my 
side said that this farmer would have 
been acquitted if he had shot the young- 
ster the first time he came to his home. 
He did not shoot soon enough to suit 
public sentiment. 

Some of the feud spirit is inherited 
and there is nothing that can root that 
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hood to complete it; away from a rail- 
road center to the county seat in the 
mountains, the work would be done; it 
would quicken industry and production 
all along the road. There are plenty of 
minerals and magnificent timber growth. 
Good roads would increase the efforts 
for schools which will be feeders to the 
academies, high schools and universities 
within reach. 

“ But,” you say, “ what has this to do 
with feuds?” 

The sort of work that I speak of, good 
roads and good education, will surely 
cure the feud spirit! Much of that spirit 
comes from the present and past neces- 
sity of a head of a family protecting his 
family. As I was passing one creek 
settlement a farmer who had been ar- 


out but the change of heart that comes 
with bona fide Christianity, or perhaps I 
had better say in a larger sense, withbona 
fide Godliness. The Jew and the Chris- 
tian alike understand very well how to 
train children so as to crush out forever 
the feud spirit. 

Every man of any prominence in the 
mountains, a prominence acquired by his 
physical prowess or his mental vigor, has 
a following of at least forty or fifty sup- 
porters. If two of these leaders get into 
a contest over politics, over the Union, 
over money matters, or over the miscon- 
duct of somebody on the one side or the 
other, dispute leads to blows; blows lead 
to the use of arms, and wherever whisky 
is thrown in, moonshine or other, the 
war is on and it will continue till one side 
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or the other perishes. Fortunately there is 
a reverence for women and children and 
they are spared. Yet mothers and sis- 
ters, wives and sweethearts, frequently 
urge on the contest. Sons are very often 
inspired in early childhood with a hatred 
or spirit of revenge which is very hard 
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The End and 


to eradicate. It will be done as it is done 
everywhere else by more and more of 
the spirit of the Master, which Mr. Lin- 
coln so well understood when he gave 
such strong evidence of love not only 
for those with whom he came in contact 
but for his enemies. 
BuruinctTon, VT. 


the Beginning 


BY CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS 


Autuor or *‘A Partnersuip In Maaic,” Etc. 


HEN a man is in good health and 
\W his business is prospering the 
woes of mankind do not sit so 
heavily upon him as to impair digestion, 
and that is why I walked along Broad- 
way indifferent to what might have been 
going on in the minds of those who 
passed me. It is probable that even if I 
had been in bad health and my business 
had been going to the dogs I should not 
have been keenly alive to the troubles of 
my brothers, the average man being to a 
certain extent selfish. 

But when I met Roswell Adams I 
could not help seeing that something had 
happened to upset him. He looked hag- 
worn, as they say up in Connecticut, and 
his step, usually a springy one, had lost 
all its resiliency. 

“Hello, Rossy, what’s the matter? 
Been keeping late hours?” 

Adams halted and shook hands and 
then joined me in my upward walk. 

“ Haven’t you heard the news?” said 
he, in much the tone of one who might 
express surprise that you had not heard 
of the total annihilation of all Europe. 

“No,” said I, bracing myself for a 
shock. 

“T’m ruined! ” 

“You don’t say so!” said I, with 
genuine sympathy. 

“Yes, Kimberly, I’m ruined. All the 
money I’ve been saving up for the last 
fifteen years is  everlastingly gone 
through the failure of the Jefferson Na- 
tional, and $200 represents my entire as- 
sets.” 


Now Adams had been a generous liver 
and I was sorry for him. I could see he 
was hard hit. 

“ Surely it isn’t as bad as all that, man. 
Perhaps you’ve unconsciously exag- 
gerated it.” 

“No, Kimberly; I’m a ruined man. 
I’ve got to begin all over again, and I 
don’t feel like doing it. I seem to have 
lost my sand. The future is as black as 
night. Here I am, nearly thirty, and I’ve 
been saving ever since I was a boy, and 
now not to have more than $200. What’s 
$200? Here in New York it is worse 
than an insult. I’d like to butt my head 
against a wall.” 

Well, of course; I knew that this was 
not a manly way to talk; but I felt sorry 
for Adams just the same, and as we 
walked up the busy street, crowded with 
home-goers, I tried to encourage him 
with empty words, but was not very suc- 
cessful. 

Just above Seventeenth Street I saw 
Joe Havens coming along with a bound- 
ing step and an amount of joy in his face 
that would look stupendous if expressed 
in figures. He was bursting with happi- 
ness, and yet what he had to be happy 
over I could not guess ; for, if ever a man 
of thirty had led a life of buffeting and 
discouragement, Joe was the one. 

He saw me as soon as I saw him, and 
altho he was half a block off; he began 
to grin and ran toward me. 

He gave me a pump-handle shake, not 
noticing the woebegone Adams, whom he 
knew slightly. 
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“ Congratulate me, old man. I’m IT. 
There’s nobody in the world but myself 
and I am richer than Croesus. I feel as 
if I could buy the whole of New York 
and then give it away for nothing. 
You’re going to dine with me to-night at 
Delmonico’s.” 

I was quite carried away by his en- 
thusiasm and I grasped his hand again 
right warmly as I said, “ Why, old man, 
there’s nobody in the world I’d rather see 
happy than you. You’ve been kicked over 
and set up again and kicked over ever 
since I knew you. Is it a rich fiancée or a 
flyer on the Street, or a legacy?” 

Havens had now noticed Adams and 
gave him a nod and a smile, which were 
returned, perfunctorily, the gloom being 
hard to overcome, and then we all three 
continued up Broadway. 

“ It isn’t anything quite as good as that 
and yet it’s better, because— Well, I’ve 
sold ‘ The Daltons.’ ” 

He stopped stock still, and I had to stop 
also in order that I might let his words 
acquire meaning. If he had said he had 
sold the Morton House I might have un- 
derstood him, but “ The Daltons,” New 
Yorker as I was, was one on me. 

The ruined Adams came to my rescue. 
“ A story?” said he, questioningly. 

“ Yes, sirree; it’s a story that I’ve tried 
to sell for three years, and now I’ve sold 
it outright. No bothering with royalties, 
but I’m paid and I have the beautiful bills 
right here in my inside pocket, and you 
must come and dine with me. You, too, 
Mr. Adams, if you haven’t any other en- 
gagement.” 

Adams seemed to have caught a little 
of Haven’s glow, for he accepted his in- 
vitation, and I was glad to think that his 
stomach had not gone back on him, even 
if he was reduced to a paltry two hun- 
dred dollars. 

We walked up town, but now the pace 
was swifter, for Havens was setting it. 
On the way up I said, “ Say, Havens, 
what’s the use of blowing in your money 
on Delmonico’s. They don’t need it, and 
we can have a cosier time at . 





No, I’m not going to tell the name of 
the place, because if all the world knew 
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of it, what would become of the coziness ? 
Find it if you can, but for the present pic- 
ture us turning and walking down Broad- 
way to a certain cross street and then 
turning west. 

All the way down Havens talked so 
fast and so much that Adams didn’t have 
a chance to get in a single croak, and yet 
I could see he wanted to talk some more 
about his bad luck. 

Haven’s figures concerning “top 
crests,” “ bunches of happiness ” and the 
like must have rubbed the bankrupt on 
the raw; but perhaps he was oblivious to 
it and was wondering how a man of 
thirty was going to face the world with 
but two hundred beggarly dollars be- 
tween him and starvation. 

When we were seated in a quiet corner 
of the quaint old restaurant and had eaten 
our cherries and the oysters were looking 
coldly at us, it occurred to me to ask 
Havens just how much of a fortune he 
had acquired through the sale of “ The 
Daltons.” 

“ Why, didn’t I tell you? Two hundred 
dollars. Two hundred dollars! and 
they’re all in my pocket. Oh, the future 
is pinker than any pink you ever saw in 
a sunset!” 

I looked at Adams instinctively. 

His hands dropped into his lap and he 
stared at Havens a minute. Havens, on 
his part, looked from Adams to me and 
then back to Adams. 

““What’s up?” said he, with that curi- 
ous little crack that comes into his voice 
at times. 

“ Adams, it’s up to you to tell Havens 
your awful tale of wo, but break it to him 
gently.” 1 

Adams looked sheepish. Then he 
threw his head back, his eyes acquired 
luster, and, reaching across the table, he 
indicated that he wanted to shake hands 
with the proud possessor of two hundred 
whole dollars. 

“T haven’t any tale of wo,” said he in 
quite a changed voice. “ Kimberly is 
joking. Say, I want you two to go to the 
theater with me to-night. They say the 
dramatization of Howells’s ‘A Hazard 
of New Fortunes’ is great.” 

Fanwoop, N. J 





- Oxford Old and New 


BY PROFESSOR GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L. 


[Now when so many of our young men in every State are competing for the Rhodes 
Scholarships, this article on Oxford by one of her famous graduates is especially inter- 
esting. Professor Goldwin Smith was Regius Professor of Modern History at Oxford, 


1858-66, and is the author of “ Oxford and Her Colleges.” 


The administrators of the 


Oxford Fund, by refusing to admit American students until after they had completed 
at least the sophomore year of college work, have endeavored to avoid the disadvan- 
tages, pointed out in this article, of admitting students who were too young or too old 


to profit most by Oxford work.—EDIToR. ] 


R. FULLEYLOVE has given us 

a very charming set of engrav- 

ings of Oxford,* to which Mr. 

Edward Thomas has added a text en- 

thusiastic and almost rapturous, yet not 

too much so for the taste of an old 
Oxonian. 

Oxford, in its way, is peerless. Cam- 
bridge perhaps has some finer things of 
their kind to show—King’s College 
Chapel, Trinity Quadrangle, Clare, the 
walk at the backs of the colleges beside 
the Cam. But Oxford is, far more than 
Cambridge, an academical and medieval 
city. It is so still in spite of its hideous 
modern suburbs and the new town which 
has grown up on the north. 

The history of the University was 
strange, nor have its practical effects 
ceased. The foundation by Alfred is, of 
course, a myth, yet not, as passionate con- 
troversialists have asserted, a forgery. It 
is simply an instance of the general ten- 
dency to connect great institutions with 
great names. It was not the interpolation 
in Asser’s Chronicle that gave birth to the 
legend, but the legend that gave birth to 
the interpolation, which, to the author, 
probably seemed a legitimate addition. 
Camden was a most respectable an- 
tiquary, and had no special motive for 
flattering the University. The real origin 
of the University was the same as that 
of the other universities of Europe. A 
company of teachers formed themselves 
into a guild. The University was open 
to all students of all nations. The stu- 
dents lived generally in hotels, and at- 
tended the lectures of the teachers, which 
were held in any available room, some- 





*OxrorD. Painted by John Fulleylove, R. I. 
Described by Edward Thomas. Published by A. & 
C. Black, London, England. [1903.] EP. . 265. 
Sixty full-page colored illustrations. ce shil- 


lings ; édition de luce, 40 shillings. 
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times over a church porch. Among the 
rough students of those days there was 
much disorder. Sometimes there were 
fierce battles between “the nations,” as 
the students from different countries 
were called. Then came the mendicant 
Orders, especially the Franciscans, and 
tried to capture the citadel of knowledge 
for the Church. As a home at once of 
academic order and of freedom from 
monastic influence, Walter de Merton, 
the Chancellor of Henry III, founded 
that which was really the first college. 
His example was followed on a larger 
scale by other founders, conspicuous 
among whom were Wykeham, the 
founder of New College, and Waynfleet, 
the founder of Magdalen. The colleges 
multiplying, gathering into them the stu- 
dents generally, and undertaking, more 
or less, the work of teaching in them- 
selves, in time absorbed the University, 
which became a confederation of col- 
leges, while the teaching became tutorial 
instead of professorial, and the profes- 
soriate withered and almost died. The 
teaching staff in each of the colleges was 
furnished by the Fellowships, elections 
to which had been loaded by the medieval 
founders with preferences in favor of 
their own kin, of the natives of counties 
in which they had an interest, or particu- 
lar schools. In the Middle Ages there 
was little notion of diversities of intellect. 
It was thought that by discipline a scholar 
might be made out of any wood. The 
effect, of course, was fatal to election 
by merit, and consequently to competency 
in the teachers. Perhaps: the clerical 
restrictions were even more noxious. In 
the Middle Ages all scholars were clerics, 
and the founders of colleges did not im- 
agine that they were withdrawing a Fel- 
low from secular learning by regulating 
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the time for his taking Holy Orders. But 
the Reformation drew a sharp line be- 
tween the clerical and the secular. Con- 
sequently Oxford, the colleges having 
absorbed the University and the Head- 
ships and Fellowships of colleges being 
confined to men in Holy Orders, fell un- 
der the complete ascendancy of the 
clergy. Science was banished from the 
curriculum with all other studies not 
clerical; in fact, all -studies except the 
learned languages and theology. What- 
ever life Oxford had was clerical, and 
ecclesiastical controversy was its special 
product and its bane. To complete the 
unlucky inheritance, medieval celibacy 
remained the condition of the Fellow- 
ships, making it impossible for a Fellow 
to devote himself permanently to the 
calling of education. In fact, the Fellows 
merely dallied with education as tutors 
of the college, while they were waiting 
for college livings. Religious tests, im- 
posed in the interest of the State Church, 
excluded all Nonconformists and cut off 
the University from a large and growing 
section of the nation. The net result was 
two centuries and a half of decrepitude 
and torpor, broken only by the brief in- 
terlude of Puritan ascendancy under the 
Commonwealth. During that long pe- 
riod serious injury was done to the nation 
by the wretched state of the places of 
final education, or rather of juvenile dis- 
sipation, for its wealthy and governing 
class. Vast revenues ran to waste, or, 
worse than waste, supporting those col- 
lege monks of whom Gibbon said that 
“their deep but dull potations excused 
the brisk intemperance of youth.” The 
history of Oxford foundations—indeéd, 
that of foundations generally—is a warn- 
ing to benefactors not to fasten their will 
too tightly on posterity. Many are the 
instances in which a founder has thereby 
defeated his own object, and done more 
harm than good. By the result of the 
inquiry into the state of the colleges of 
Oxford and Cambridge the British 
Parliament was led, as it practically has 
been, to the adoption of the principle that 
only the main object of a founder shall 
be treated as unchangeable after the lapse 
of fifty years. 

About the middle of the last century, in 
the train of a number of other reforms 
effected by the Liberal movement, came 
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reform of the universities and colleges 
of Oxford and Cambridge. The medieval 
statutes were swept away; the Fellow- 
ships were opened to merit; the clerical 
restrictions were relaxed; the profes- 
soriate was revived ; the door was opened 
again to science, law and history; free 
admission was given to non-collegiate 
students; the universities were united 
to the nation by the abolition of religious 
tests. A new life now pulses in the old 
veins. Oxford has become liberal, pro- 
gressive, scientific, capable of performing 
for the nation its two-fold duty, educa- 
tion and advancement of knowledge. She 
thus regains the national position which 
she held in the time of Wycliffe with due 
adaptation to the Darwinian era. 

Still a great difficulty remains. Still 
the resettlement is incomplete, nor does 
any one see very clearly how it is to be 
completed. The professoriate has been 
recognized anew, called into fresh activ- 
ity, and better endowed. But how is the 
system of teaching to be withdrawn from 
the colleges, which have so long had it, 
and centered again, as it ought to be, in 
the University? The question arises es- 
pecially with regard to the teaching of 
science, adequate means for which the 
separate colleges do not and cannot af- 
ford. The situation calls for the exer- 
cise of academical statesmanship. At 
present things appear to be rather in a 
confused state. If the newly elected 
Chancellor, Lord Goschen, will give his 
mind to the question, now that he has 
retired from political office, he has a 
worthy and pleasant field for the gentle 
activity of declining years. 

The subject has a special interest for 
Americans at present in connection with 
the Rhodesian benefaction. I must con- 
fess that my opinion of Mr. Rhodes, and 
of the effect of his doings on the honor 
of my country, is not such as to make 
me greatly rejoice in seeing my Univer- 
sity welcome his largess and make itself 
a momument of his fame. Besides, the 
main object of the scheme is apparently 
political; and it is not very pleasant to 
see education made the vehicle of political 
propagandism of any kind. However, 
setting that aside, I cannot help rather 
wishing that Mr. Rhodes had simply 
given his money to the University, which 
happens to be now rather in sore need of 
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benefactions, British millionaires not be- 
ing so bountiful to universities as are 
their compeers in the United States. I 
fail clearly to see what object there is in 
sending an American youth of promise 
to complete his education in England in- 
stead of completing it in his own coun- 
try. The leading universities of the 
United States I believe to be now fully 
on a par with those of England, probably 
with those of any country in Europe. The 
American universities, thanks to the in- 
creasing liberality of benefactors, are 
drawing to them some of the best Eu- 
ropean teaching. There is no very ap- 
parent advantage in estranging a young 
man from his country and imbuing him 
with ideas and aspirations different’from 
those of the people among whom his life 
is to be spent. That there is a difference 
between the character of the American 
and that of the English student will prob- 
ably be admitted by any one who has had 
to deal with both. The. English student 
is more in need of discipline and more 
patient of it, tho he is easily managed 
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by those who have been brought up in 
the same way with him and by whom his 
character is understood. The American 
student is less patient of discipline, at 
least, he is less accustomed to it, and he 
is more of a law to himself. The same 
régime, therefore, might not suit both, 
and in treating the American on the Eng- 
lish plan there might possibly be some 
trouble. The difficulty would, of course, 
not be so much felt, probably not felt at all, 
supposing the American students were to 
be post-graduates, and to go to Oxford 
only for a post-graduate course. But this 
evidently was not the object of Cecil 
Rhodes, who wanted to have the charac- 
ter and habits of youths formed on his 
own model, which was in fact identical 
with President Roosevelt’s “ strenuous 
life.” Nor, pwing to the circumstances 
above stated, is the University of Oxford 
in a very satisfactory condition for fur- 
nishing a post-graduate course. How- 
ever, good heads and willing hearts are at 
work and such difficulties as there are 
may be overcome. 
Toronto, CANADA 


Spring 


BY OLIVE MONTAGU KINDERSLEY 


I LISTENED as the song of Spring from the vale came ringing, 
—The air was blowing soft and very low— 

Birds in the branches swaying, sang of the days of maying, 
And all the waiting flowers began to blow. 


I hied me forth to greet fair Spring, for surely she was singing— 
No other voice was half so full and clear,— 

The long dark months were over—sing buttercups and clover— 
And sing your tender songs to me, my dear. 


I followed in the steps of Spring, those footsteps light and 


springing, 


And still I heard her calling down below ; 
The land was bathed in glory—oh, listen to the story— 
You heard it once, beloved, long ago. 


I greeted her the Maiden Spring, whose outstretched arms were 


bringing 


The fairest blooms of all the new-born year,— 
Lilies to lay before you, roses to scatter o’er you,— 
And this good world for you and me, my dear, 


Lonpon, ENGLAND, 
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Korea 


THIS is the most comprehensive work 
of the year upon the ancient cockpit of 
Asia, Korea. It serves up ruggedly the 
history, reforms, trade, standards of 
morality, government, the court, debased 
currency, dishonest officials, arts, graces, 
religions, industries and what not. Al- 
together the facts which the author pre- 
sents speak well for the future of the 
land. 

He is a traveler who sees things worth 
while and is blind to the rest. “ Seoul 
is enchanting, . air sweet, city 
neat and orderly.” This is refreshing; 
so many visitors paint the capital as a 
seething sewer fit only for cattle and 
coolies. The gates are no longer closed 
at night, a rapid train reaches it from 
Chemulpo and trolleys traverse it. There 
is an established post office, which must 
be a blessing, for the reviewer has recol- 
lections of receiving mail tampered with 
so many times as to be hardly worth 
reading upon arrival. The author’s opin- 
ion upon women’s dress may be. chal- 
lenged, but this is pardonable, for he 
could hardly have become acquainted 
with the secluded gentlewomen. The 
optimism and breeding of the Koreans 
were impressive, especially in contrast 
with the Chinese, from whom the natives 
copied their arts, etiquet and literature. 

How different “the Land of Fresh 
Morning ” from the Occident! The lean 
peasant plows in fear, hardly daring to 
feed his patient bull enough to appear fat 
because of the tax-gatherer; the half- 
naked miner delves for gold and iron, 
living in a mean hut as far away from the 
officials as possible; the soldier defends 
his flag under duress and often without 
salary; the judge knows only the 
laws of poetry, music and the Chinese 
classics ; the merchant stealthily ships his 
goods in order to save likin; the man of 
science and art only lately left the Middle 
Ages and is endeavoring to intermix 





* Korea. By Angus Hamilton. With Maps and 
— New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


metaphysics with evolution: yet this hu- 
man crust has the Oriental faculty of 
contemplation and earnestly dreams of a 
better world to come. Nature is the 
barometer of the soul, at which the au- 
thor wonders. The amber skies make 
glee-time and they thank the Sky-god; 
frost-tide is the message of the Moun- 
tain-spirit, who sends hills of heaped- 
silver so they dance and feast. They 
make good Christians, giving willingly 
of what they have for the privilege of 
glorifying God and helping others. 

The author’s political forecast awaits 
the events of war, yet justice does not 
indicate that “ Korea will be the hopeless 
sport of Japanese caprice or Russian 
lust.” A study of Nippon and Formosa 
show what Japan does when civilization 
arms and trusts her, and even Russia 
ruling with iron heel may be a means 
of universal betterment. 

What Voltaire says of the royal family 
of Spain applies to Korea. Every act of 
the Emperor is mentally photographed. 
He is the gold-spurred bantam in the 
cockpit, bandied about by Powers 
abroad and by a harem at home. When 
the late Queen, a strong character, was 
assassinated, her last words were, “ I am 
not sad to finish my path of pain.” One 
recalls the epigram of an Irish-American 
representing the Starry Flag at Seoul. 
The Emperor trusted him, so he tasted 
royal food for poison, tried his bed that 
secret swords might not pierce him, and 
acted as bodyguard, carrying about a 
small arsenal. “Sure,” said he, “the 
manest job on earth is to be King of 
Korea!” 

The author devotes few words to the 
language, which is the joy of linguists 
and philologists. The alphabet, created, 
between 1270 and 1616, is the simplest 
known. Mr. Hamilton puts the date at 
1447. According to the Koreans, Sei 
Chong the Holy made the alphabet of 
twenty-eight maternal and infant letters, 
calling them “ Enmoun.” It says on the 
tomb of Sin Suk Chu, his friend, that 
the deceased created the musical letters, 
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Reindeer. 


combined the sounds and fashioned the 
spelling. The latest researches show that 
the natives formed their own alphabet 
and tried to put the letters together in a 
Chinese way. Each syllable seems to be 
a cluster of letters, the vowel making the 
heart. There are thirteen initial conso- 
nants, five simple vowels, nine com- 
pounds and two composites. Nine finals 
exist, tho one expert rules that any vowel 
may be a final. The author writes that 
only twenty-five letters are in present 
use. The alphabet, tho always in syl- 
lables, is written from top to bottom and 
right to left. The verb has three tenses, 
present imperative, past and future. 
Antique Chinese language is still in use, 
but the Enmoun script was officially 
adopted after the Japan-Chinese war. It 
is very interesting to compare the Korean 
with other languages. Take the word 
mother ; in Chinese it is moo; in Manchu, 
umu; in Mongol, yika; in Korean, 
amoon; in Japanese, haha. If the author 
does not spend much time on the lan- 
guage, he devotes considerable space to 


From Hamilton’s 


“Korea.” Scribner 


literature and other arts. The book asa 
whole shows unusually conscientious 


work. 
Sd 
Recent Fiction 
THE letters of a young society 
woman, written during a summer 
vacation fo a friend in Washing- 


ton, are presented in a pretty vol- 
ume entitled, A Country Interlude.* 
And had this been the first book of the 
kind to appear, it might have created a 
sensation. But so many pretty witches 
have been planting gardens and giving 
their notions of love and pot plants that 
we are too familiar now with their phi- 
losophy along these lines to be surprised 
at anything they write. To begin with, 
they all assume a sort of buttercup atti- 
tude to nature, and there they remain, 
kneeling coyly in the meadow grass, writ- 
ing dew-drop letters to somebody until 





*A Country INTERLUDE. By Hildegarde Haw- 
pase % sri and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
0. 25. 
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some man comes along who is interested 
in that kind of literary buttercup. Then 
each one begins to add enigmatical 
post scriptums to her letters. Also, she 
wrings her hands secretly, talks to her- 
self tenderly and tearfully, looks at her- 
self in the mirror questioningly, and, 
with all these symptoms, declares she 
“ cannot understand ” what is the matter. 
But we “ understand ”’; so soon as one of 
these female letter-writing geniuses puts 
on a dimity shirtwaist, a Parisian hat, 
and runs out in the garden to plant sweet 
peas, the cynical public knows that a 
young man is coming down the lane in 
her direction. And, as in the case of this 
young woman, it makes no difference if 
she is already suitably provided with a 
rich, tally-ho lover, when she settles in 
the country against a pansy and poppy 
background she is sure to take the man 
who fits into the natural scenery. It is 
a providential way they have of bringing 
their own happiness to pass, and it is a 
very attractive method. In this particu- 
lar volume we must admire the abandon 
with which the heroine stretches herself 
upon the grass and makes eyes at nature, 
—and the confidence with which she falls 
asleep there!—to awaken and find the 
hero, pale with emotion, gazing at her. 
Then the blush—it is astonishing the way 
these women can describe their own 
hyperemia. One feels that their very 
toes are pinked by the experience. How- 
ever, this book should not be taken liter- 
ally by other young ladies, who contem- 
plate “ country interludes ” of their own. 
It is not really safe to lie out in the 
weather this way, except in fiction. Not 
only is there danger from bugs and thun- 
derstorms, but the man who finds the 
sleeping lady might be a tramp instead 
of an artist with deep, wild eyes, and 
curling brown hair. 

Much purely petticoat fiction is current 
just now—that is to say, stories which 
represent no phase of life so much as 
they do certain idiosyncracies of the au- 
thor’s tight-waisted lady temperament. 
Generally there is too much emotion and 
too little intellectual space in which to 
display it. Now the author of The Stone 
of Destiny * appears to have written the 
book with the tears in her eyes. But 
really nothing in the situation calls for 


*Tnp STonr oF Destiny. By Katherine Mac- 
kay. New York and London: Harper Bros. $1.05. 
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so much feeling. The scene opens upon 
a woman talking to a baby in his sleep—- 
not an authentic baby, either. We do not 
know how the story ended, the reader’s 
nerves are so wrought upon in the first 
chapter that it is impossible to go on 
without smelling salts. The last we re- 
member is the unusual lady with the un- 
accountable babe falls asleep, and im- 
mediately the author adds, “And she 
stands at the foot-of the hill, which she 
must ascend,”—-when a person of this 
kind walks in her sleep, even toward the 
“stone of destiny,” it is improper to 
follow her. 

A clever story written with a bold. 
masculine appreciation of the charming 
absurdities in feminine character, comes 
from the pen of Brand Whitlock. Her 
Infinite Variety * is the novel in which 
the temperament and disposition of the 
refined societv woman are opposed to the 
wit and intelligence of the emancipated 
professional woman. Incidentally the tale 
also suggests the “infinite variety” of 
masculine affections when the hero, who 
is engaged to one of the high-bred, stall- 
fed ladies, falls momentarily in love with 
the pretty woman lawyer. 

A certain author living in a large city 
subscribes regularly for an agricultural 
paper and reads it for mental refresh- 
ment. “ There is nothing so realistic in 
art or literature as a journal of this 
kind,” he declares. “ It takes one back to 
the days when I tended the young lambs 
and cut clover in the apple orchard.” To 
this class of readers The Man With the 
Hoe t will prove a welcome diversion. It 
is a story of farm life, written without lit- 
erary sense, but with a literalness that is 
alarming. To the rural people, however, 
whom the author evidently hopes to en- 
lighten, it will not prove an attractive 
book. When a man has contended with 
his neighbor’s cows and mended fences 
all day, he is not refreshed by reading of 
the same experiences in a novel, any 
more than his shabbily dressed wife will 
be comforted ‘by the details given of the 
fictitious woman’s meager wardrobe. 

The author of Henderson? has added 
the surgical feature to the old situation 





* HR INFINITE VARIETY. By Brand Whitlock. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbes-Merrill Co. $1.25. 

+ THE MAN WITH THE Hor. By Adam Blake. 
Cincinnati: The Robert Clark Co. 

t HenpEerson. By Rose BH. Young. New York 
and Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 
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of a man in love with his friend’s wife— 
that is, she has laid the guileless husband 
on the operating table and made the 
wife’s lover save his life. This is a most 
unfeeling advantage to take of a man’s 
moral character. But it is the fashion in 
modern fiction for the writer to set up 
an exalted standard of morality in the 
first chapter, give the hero just time to 
grasp it, then spend all the other chapters 
in the effort to drag him down from that 
altitude. The dramatic interest depends 
entirely upon the vigor with which he 
wrestles spiritually and kicks morally to 
maintain his position. Often the poor 
soul is stretched the whole length of his 
legs in Satan’s direction, and merely 
holds on by the tip of his fingers to 
heaven. But people have very strong 
fingers in fiction. A man in a novel may 
dangle over a precipice by the main 
strength he has in them, and, ethically, 
the same holds good as a figure of speech 
in Henderson’s case. Had the husband 
not been providentially removed by a 
stroke of lightning in the very nick of 
time, it is doubtful if he could have 
longer held fast his integrity. 

Before this time we have admitted that 
Mr. Hornung knows how to write a 
popular story, but that has nothing what- 
ever to do with literary art. It consists 
in the ability to arrest the unliterary 
fancy of the average reader. His latest 
novel, Denis Dent,* is an example of 
proficiency in this line. The first scene 
concludes with two lovers being cast 
ashore off the coast of Australia. 
Fortunately, or unfortunately, the hero 
regains consciousness first, casts a few 
branches over the lady, and modest- 
ly takes to his heels. Later he gets very 
rich and marries her. The story of Adam 
and Eve is similar in some particulars,— 
only Adam was not obliged to discover 
a gold mine before he could afford the 
expensive luxury of marriage. How- 
ever, the gold mine is a popular modern 
feature in romances, especially of this 
kind. 

& 


The Birds of California 


As a piece of bird-book making, 
whether regarded from the viewpoint of 
binding, letterpress, or illustration, this 


* Denis Dent. By Ernest W. Hornung. “New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
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volume* is a step ahead of anything we 
have seen. Its flexible cover is tempting 
to the touch and the crisp leaves fly out 
beneath the thumb with that fine whir 
which only first-class bookmaking af- 
fords. Color is attempted but once, and 
there delicately. Stiff photographs are 
willingly missed, all the illustrations be- 
ing from the pen of Mr. Bruce Horsfall, 
whose skill is already known. The draw- 
ings in the text are more pleasing than 
the full-page plates, having to a greater 
degree the fine distinction of suggestive- 
ness. Dishevelled little 
birds with wings droop- 
ing in the ecstasy of 
song, or feathers drip- 
ping from the bath, ac- \ 
company excellently 
what Mrs. Wheelock 
has to say, for her book 
is no “ sequel of murder 
and chronicle of the 
dead.” It is the bird 
alive that is of interest 
to her, the singing bird, 
the working bird, the 
most strenuous creature 
of the wilderness. 

The text is culled 
from notebooks cover- 
ing ten years’ observa- 
tions of the habits of 
California land and wa- 
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® Brave OF CALIFORNIA. entetihn to More 
Than 300 Common Birds of the State and Adja 
cent Islande. By Irene Grosvenor Wheelock. Chi 
cago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $2.50 net. 
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ter birds in the rearing of their young,and 
is a valuable contribution to this depart- 
mentofknowledge. Among the interesting 
points brought out are these: That nest- 
lings are almost universally fed at first 
by regurgitation; that young reared on 
insect food require more frequent feed- 
ing than those that are given seeds, but 
are fed for a shorter period by regurgita- 
tion; and that the most intelligent of the 
birds—by human standards—are most 
dependent upon instruction by the par- 
ents. Mrs. Wheelock is a direct and 
apparently unsentimental witness to the 
contention that some birds do conscious- 
ly train their young, and many observers 
in the field will, Mr. John Burroughs to 
in contrary notwithstanding, agree with 
er. 

It is a pity that Mrs. Wheelock has 
fallen victim to a malady now common 
among those who write books for begin- 
ners in field work with birds and flow- 
ers—namely, the grouping by colors in- 
stead of by related orders. A carefully 
differentiated color key for use in trac- 
ing to the text should by all means be 
provided (which Mrs. Wheelock has not 
done), but the arrangement there should 
be by families. One but half knows a 
bird till he knows its family, and noth- 
ing so aids a student as his quickening 
recognition, after two or three months in 
the tield, of the characteristics of mor- 
phologically related groups. A bill sil- 
houetted against the sky may be a sure 
index, while a fleeting glimpse of color 
may give no clue at all. Mrs. Wheelock 
herself, speaking of the Blue Grosbeak, 
says that the male bird in winter garb 
has been mistaken for the female of the 
Cow bird, but adds, “one glance at the 
bill should correct such a mistake.” Yet 
she gives no description of the beak of 
either bird, and elsewhere often omits 
salient features of immediate importance 
to identification in the field. 

Nevertheless, in spite of practical de- 
fects as a field book, Mrs. Wheelock’s 
work should be added to every Califor- 
nia bird-lover’s library for supplementary 
information and for enjoyment. 


aa 


Life and Adventures of “ Jack” Philip, Rear- 
Admiral U.S.N. By E. S.Maclay. New 
York: The Illustrated Navy. 


Rear-Admiral Philip achieved promi- 
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nence in the Spanish War. when he ren- 
dered excellent service while in command 
of the “ Texas” at Santiago and else- 
where. He became a popular hero chief- 
ly through his refusal to permit his men 
to cheer after the destruction of Cer- 
vera’s fleet. The present work is made 
up of his journal as a lieutenant kept 
during the uneventful cruise of the 
“ Wachusett,” in 1865, together with a 
number of commemorative eulogies by 
personal friends. As the book is de- 
signed simply as a memorial of Admiral 
Philip, criticism of its contents from a 
literary point of view seems unnecessary. 


& 


Rousseau and Naturalism in Life and 
Thought. [The World’s Epoch Makers.] 
By William Henry Hudson. New York: 
Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.25. 


This book is a most interesting and 
instructive study of the life and work of 
Jean Jacques Rousseau. Tho judicial in 
manner and apportioning blame and 
praise with a wise understanding, the 
tone is sympathetic, and something is 
shown in extenuation of many of the 
apparently base and unnatural acts of 
the subject’s life. The biographical part 
is written with especial care, after a pa- 
tient examination of the more recent 
special studies of Rousseau’s career, 
which necessitate a frequent qualification 
or correction of statements found in the 
Confessions. We have space for a brief 
summary only. Of the subject’s life Pro- 
fessor Hudson writes: 


“Rousseau was essentially an egoist and a 
sentimentalist. A man of morbid and colossal 
self-consciousness, everlastingly preoccupied 
with his own emotions, arrogant in the procla- 
mation of his virtues and shameless in the ex- 
posure of his vices, he furnished in his volumi- 
nous autobiographical writings a gigantic illus- 
tration of Rochefoucauld’s maxim that we pre- 
fer talking about our faults to not talking 
about ourselves at all; and both his mis- 
anthropy and the churlish ingratitude with 
which he repaid those who did the most for 
him had their origin in this irritable and in- 
satiable vanity. To me Rousseau, as a 
man, is a degenerate, who does not even pos- 
sess the personal fascination which sometimes 
goes along with degeneracy. Yet the more 
carefully we study his life and character, the 
more reason shall we see to temper justice with 
mercy. Condemn him we must; but our con- 
demnation may rightly be joined with pity.” 
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And of Rousseau’s place as an epoch 
maker, the author writes: 

“Without going so far as to say, with Ne- 
poleon, that but for him France would have 
had no Revolution it is none the less 
beyond controversy that he counted immensely 
as a revolutionary power. Without reference 
to him, no record of the forces behind the Rev- 
olution would be complete. He was 
not a systematic thinker; his treatment of life 
was narrow and one-sided; his philosophy was 
full of paradoxes and inconsistencies; his 
teachings seem, from the point of view of the 
present day, a strange compound of the fantas- 
tic and the commonplace, the impossible and 
the obvious; in the whole body of his volumi- 
nous work there is nothing which for a moment 
we should be justified in ranking among those 
abiding things of literature which are inde- 
pendent of all fluctuations of theory and taste. 

Explain him how we may, however, 
Rousseau’s claim upon us is incontestable. He 
was, as Amiel said, an ‘ancestor in all things.’ 
Nor is our interest in him historic only. While 
we may regard him primarily as a motive force 
in a period of rapid and widespread change 
which has now closed, we must remember that 
we of to-day are still living in the midst of 
great intellectual and social movements which 
he did much to inspire. Vastly as their form 
has altered, their power is by no means spent.” 

s 
American History and Its Geographic Con- 
ditions. By Ellen Churchill Semple. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


American history has been treated so 
fully and by so many skillful hands that 
its political and personal and constitu- 
tional phases seem to be worn quite 
threadbare. The economic phases, too, 
are gradually becoming trite, so that the 
appearance of a book with so fresh a 
conception of the forces that have guided 
our development must be greeted with 
pleasure. The greatest work that has 
been done heretofore upon the geograph- 
ic conditions that affected our history was 
that of Ratzel, the great German student 
of geography and its political effects. 
Professor Shaler has also discussed the 
subject. Professor Turner, of Wisconsin, 
has contributed some magazine articles 
showing the deepest insight and acquaint- 
ance with the geographic facts that have 
influenced the growth of the West, but his 
book, which will be epoch-making for 
American historical writing, has not yet 
appeared. For the present, therefore, Miss 
Semple’s book occupies a unique place. 
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Tho the subject is too deep to have a 
popular interest, yet the present volume 
is so well written that it is readable by 
any one who has the slightest interest in 
the subject matter. There are none of 
those human details which make political 
history so attractive, but there are large 
conceptions, striking relations and tre- 
mendous effects which must hold the at- 
tention of all who are bold enough to 
read. We are shown the geographic facts 
which made the Atlantic States of Eu- 
rope the discoverers and colonizers of 
America. The effect of our great rivers 
on the paths of exploration are then 
shown, and the influence of the Appala- 
chian barrier upon the English colonies. 
We see why the advancing civilization 
broke through this barrier only at certain 
favorable points, and what was the en- 
vironment of the early trans-Allegheny 
settlers. The effect of geographic condi- 
tions upon the spread of population in 
the Mississippi Valley is explained, as are 
also the physiographic facts which con- 
trolled expansion into the far West. The 
several great Western trails are studied, 
as are the inland waterways, and the in- 
fluences that have affected the distribu- 
tion of railroads. Finally, the United 
States is studied in its relation to the 
“ American Mediterranean,” and as a 
Pacific Ocean power. There are some 
sixteen valuable maps, showing the Great 
Lakes, portages, the trans-Allegheny 
trails and settlements and the trans- 
Rocky trails. Maps taken from the Cen- 
sus Reports show the distribution of 
population at certain periods and the for- 
eign population. Taken all in all, this 
book is one of the most important books 
of the year on American history. 
& 


Breaking Into Society. By George Ade. 
York: Harper & Bros., $1.00. 


New 


It would, of course, be impossible for 
THE INDEPENDENT to commend to its 
readers a book by an author like George 
Ade, who is not as careful as he might 
be about his grammar, and occasionally 
—that is to say, two or more times in 
each sentence, introduces a slang phrase. 
Such writing would be not only distress- 
ing but unintelligible to our readers. Nor 
are the morals he attaches to his fables 
in all cases the conventional and logical 
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ones. But if we consider the book as a 
work on philology, its value will be ap- 
preciated. If the publishers would get 
out an edition in a plain, dark cover and 
entitle it “How Language Grows,” it 
would find its way into many learned 
libraries where it would never be read. 
A hundred years from now it will be a 
standard book of reference for lexicog- 
raphers for the earliest recorded use of 
words which by that time will have 
broken into society. The book is illus- 
trated in part by McCutcheon and in part 
by other men, whose pictures are quite 
as badly drawn but not so funny. 


] 


Footprints of Former Men in Far Cornwall. 
By Robert S. Hawker. New York: John 
ane. 


It is not probable that many persons in 
this country read the life of Robert S. 
Hawker, Vicar of Morwenstow, Corn- 
wall, England, by Baring-Gould, pub- 
lished in 1876, the year after Hawker’s 
death. Those who did read it remember 
him as a boy remarkable for his pranks, 
as a man of untiring devotion to the flock 
to whom he ministered, as a poet of no 
mean powers. These Footprints are arti- 
cles contributed by him to English maga- 
zines. In abstract literary merit they rank 
highly, breathing the spirit of an ancient 
people and the mystery of moorland, cliff 
and sea which characterizes the “ West 
Country.” Hawker was a visionary sym- 
bolist and a man of vivid imagination, 
traits which led him to read into antiqui- 
ties that which he desired to see, rather 
than what he could prove. In dealing 
with legends he was apt to give such rein 
to his imagination that his tales lost value 
as folk-lore. Notwithstanding this, the 
volume supplies pleasant reading. This 
habit of the author is probably responsi- 
ble also for some of the mistakes which 
are explained in notes. We will give one 
which has escaped the editor. On page 
121, Antony Payne, who died an old man 
in 1691, is made to resent an insult to the 
memory of Charles I from sympathizers 
with the Hanoverian dynasty. A General 
Council could not have imposed belief in 
the Hanoverian dynasty upon an Eng- 
lishman ten years and more before the 
Act of Settlement was passed in 1701. 
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John Maxwell’s Marriage. By Stephen Gwynn. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., $1.50. 


Others may have a larger diplomacy, 
but the Irishman probably has better use: 
of his tongue for purposes of self assur- 
ance and self defense than any other 
character in fiction or out of it. And for 
this reason interest in an Irish story 
usually depends upon some Emerald trick 
of Erin nature—upon the wit with which 
the blarney genius escapes the inevitable 
or coaxes the incredible. But in this 
volume, altho the characters are Irish and “ 
the scenes are laid in Ireland, the one sit- 
uation that attracts attention might have 
occurred in any country during the 
eighteenth century. A company of 
drunken ruffians force a woman of deli- 
cacy and refinement into a marriage she 
abhors. The one notable scene in the 
book follows, depicting the outraged fury 
of the woman. For the rest it is a tedious 
tale, dragging its length through three 
generations without a flash of wit to en- 


lighten it. 
S Js 


Poems. By “oo Cabot Lodge. New York: 
Cameron, Blake & Co. 


The ivory fower into which Mr. Lodge 
introduces us is an exceeding resonant 
one, and full of echoes, among which we 
seem to detect the accents of Swinburne, 
Tennyson, Browning, Rosetti, or, at 
least, of some _ representative pre- 
Raphaelite organ. In some of these 
voices we may be deceived, but the in- 
fluence of Swinburne is unmistakable as 
well in the thought as in the versification. 
Like Swinburne’s earlier poems (and, 
indeed, like every one’s earlier poems, for 
that matter, tho the note in this case is 
peculiarly Swinburne’s), these verses of 
Mr. Lodge’s are rebellious with a young 
man’s rebelliousness, which is due partly 
to impatience of restraint, partly to a 
kind of nervousness and distrust of un- 
tried powers. This spirit of rebellious- 
ness shows itself in two ways—the one 
social, the other moral. The former is 
naturally expressed in a wholesale con- 
demnation of stupidity, conventionality 
and respectability, and in praise of that 
irresponsible liberty which it is sometimes 
difficult to distinguish from license. 
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Mr. Lodge has given voice to it in such 
pieces as “ The Voyage,” “ The World’s 
Too Long About Us,” “ Les Bourgeois,” 
“A Song for Revolution,” and the like. 


“The world’s too long about us!—Let us go 
Far from the righteous and the ignorant, 
The vacant phrases of familiar cant, 

The trivial loveless women and the low, 
Abortive men, the fashions stale and sluw, 
The greed of riches and the crime of want!” 


“ Shake down the sails to catch the blood-red 
drift of sunset! 
Haste! lest they hold thee slave among the 
slaves. 
Thou shalt be outcast of their laws and 
scorned and homeless: 
The sin the world blames is the sin that 
saves.” 


The second form of revolt is manifested 
usually in an exaggerated insistence upon 
passion. In this case, while there is much 
that is one-sided and even a little that 
threatens to become disagreeable, this in- 
sistence is, on the whole, hardly more 
than a preference of the sensuous ele- 
ments in life over the intellectual and 
moral. As such it is in itself rather ex- 
hilarating and stirring. 


“The flurry of foam flecked red as the dawn 
looks over the trees, 
And ever the motion of song and the pulse 
of ineffable seas 
That empty and echoless break on the ex- 
quisite balance of air,— 
And tenderly winged on the morning, a per- 
fumed and delicate breeze, 
Where the scent of the sacrifice floats with 
the distant refrain of a prayer, 
Where the cry of a bird and the whisper of 
grass and the lowing of kine 
Are borne through the thunder of waves and 
the smell of the brine.” 


Js 
Incomparable Bellairs. By Agnes and Eger- 
ton Castle. New York: Frederick A. 


Stokes Co., $1.50. 


The writer who would transfer us to 
other centuries too often achieves noth- 
ing beyond the mere proclamation of the 
date. His characters may wear the cos- 
tume of the period and besprinkle their 
sentences with interjections and other 
phrases presumably characteristic of the 
time, but the subtle atmosphere which 
makes that earlier world live for us with 
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all the vivid reality of our own is some- 
how not attained. It has béen the. good 
fortune of the biographers of Mistress 
Kitty Bellairs to set this eighteenth cen- 
tury portrait in just the fitting frame 
of lace and brocade. Powder and 
patches, silk and perfumes as entirely 
enfold us as if we were the favored 
adorers admitted to assist at the last 
mystic rites of the incomparable one’s 
toilet. So convincing is the eighteenth 
century flavor of it all that we actually 
find ourselves going over to the fascinat- 
ing Mr. O’Hara’s superlatively Hibernian 
moral standpoint and secretly wishing 
him success in his réle of “ gentleman of 
the road.” The one drab touch in all 
the bright picture is the pathetic story 
of Rachel Peace, actress and Quakeress, 
but even that is painted in with a delicacy 
which makes it seem to tone down the 
excess of light rather than to mar it by 
the contrast of too heavy a shadow. 
& 


Petronilla Heroven. By R. Silberrad. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.50. 


In portraying the fortunes of Petro- 
nilla Heroven, Miss Silberrad shows her- 
self a clever writer. Perhaps the principal 
criticism which the book inspires is its 
excess of cleverness. The nameless and 
neglected granddaughter of a country 
farmer does not normally speak in epi- 
gram nor talk philosophy. There is a 
manifest effort to represent Petronilla as 
developing from this estate to that of 
the woman of the world, but the author’s 
fondness for characters who say smart 
things overpowers her sense of fitness, 
and Petronilla springs upon the scene like 
some rural Minerva, all armed for the 
battle of wits with her mysterious 
“woodman.” She is always interesting, 
but her phenomenal cleverness and ability 
to “come out on top” give her a some- 
what apocryphal effect. Ip less degree 
this faultmarks allthe characters of whom 
Miss Silberrad wishes us to think well. 
Their wits are a bit too superior. The 


stupid people are really the most lifelike. 
The one exception to this is found in the 
hero. In him there is nothing inherently 
improbable, and the portrayal of his in- 
ner self interests the reader, as it did 
Petronilla, into forgetfulness of the de- 
formities of the outer man. 
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Geographic Influences in American History. 
By Albert Perry Bingham. Illustrated. 
Boston: Ginn & Co, $1.25 net. 

This is an excellent study of an aspect 
of history which has heretofore received 
too little attention. Buckle, it is true, 
laid emphasis on physiographic influ- 
ences ; but in seeking to prove too much 
he involved himself in a mass of difficul- 
ties from which extrication was impos- 
sible. There is no attempt in this ad- 
mirable little book to make physiographic 
conditions the chief determinant in hu- 
man history; what is attempted is the 
indicating of the share which natural 
factors, such as mountains, valleys, 
rivers, lakes and seas, forest growths and 
mineral deposits have had on the trend 
of migration, the growth of cities and in 
times of war the movement of armies. 
All this is very simply and convincingly 
told, and nowhere does the author exalt 
the principle about which he groups his 
facts into an immutable and universal 
law. The chapter on “The Eastern 
Gateway” will prove particularly in- 
structive to those who have never re- 
flected upon the natural factors which 
made inevitable the development of New 
York City into the nation’s metropolis. 
The chapter on “ The Civil War” ex- 
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plains the various invasions of the 

Northern troops and the defensive lines 

of the Southern armies as these were in- 

fluenced by the physical features of the 

South. There is also to be mentioned, as 

worthy of particular attention, the chap- 

ter on the arid region of the West, which 

contains a brief account of the wonders 

which have been effected by irrigation. 
& 

An Attempt Toward a Chemical Conception 
of the Ether. By Prof. D. Mendeléeff. 
Translated from the Russian by George 
Kamensky. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 80 cents. 


Professor Mendeléeff is a believer in 
the use of the imagination as a scientific 
tool, and his bold hypothesis of the pe- 
riodic law and its remarkable confirma- 
tion has justified his confidence in the 
value of theoretical speculation. The pe- 
riodic law was based on the idea of va- 
lence, and could not, therefore, foretell 
the discovery of a group of elements 
which have no valence; yet when argon, 
helium and their congeners were found 
they formed a group by themselves simi- 
lar in all respects to those of the periodic 
table. Now, as he says, he is thirty-three 
years older and more cautious, yet he 
cannot refrain from venturing a still 











Orchard Irrigation, Riverside, Cal. 
“ Geographic Influences in American History.” 
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more startling hypothesis—that is, that 
the ether, which is the medium of light, 
electricity and, as he believes, of gravita- 
tion, is composed of a kind of matter the 
particles of which are much smaller than 
those of ordinary matter. By the method 
of extrapolation from the periodic table, 
which, of course, is a much more risky 
thing than the interpolation by which he 
prophesied germanium, gallium and 
scandium, he calculates an element y with 
a density of about 0.2 (possibly coro- 
nium) and an element x with an atomic 
weight nearly one millionth that of hy- 
drogen and a velocity of about 2,250 kilo- 
meters per second. Such an attenuated 
gas might pass through ordinary matter, 
and neither the sun nor stars would be 
able to hold it in their atmosphere. Ele- 
ments of high atomic weights like radium 
and uranium have the power of absorb- 
ing by a sort of weak and indefinite form 
of chemical affinity these ether particles, 
which may then be emanated and cause 
light. In this way he would account for 
radio-activity, auroral phenomena and 
the light of the sun. He does not at- 
tempt to show how such a rarefied gas 
would answer the physical requirements 
of the ether as the medium for trans- 
mitting light and electricity. 


a 


The Mark. By Aquila Kempster. New York 
Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.50. 


A story of India, founded upon astrol- 
ogy, prophetic crystals, transmigration of 
souls and all the romantic paraphernalia 
of Eastern metaphysics. Now it is not 
an easy undertaking to mix love and ad- 
venture with any form of ancient mysti- 
cism. The average author succeeds about 
as well as a heretic does at interpreting 
Scriptures. He lacks the esoteric imagi- 
nation. His intelligence is merely Occi- 
dental, and his mind is not sufficiently 
subjective to slip away into the trance of 
Oriental philosophy. But in this book we 
find the correct atmosphere and evidences 
of a sympathetic genius at interpretation. 
The scenery is good and well defined, and 
the intangible mystery of psychic influ- 
ences, which rise everywhere in this hoary 
land like a terrible incense, gives a curi- 
ous somnambulant effect to each charac- 
ter. The author recognizes the fact that 
the Eastern temperament, however sub- 
jective, is not neurotic, and she founds 
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telepathy and other occult manifestations 
of the mind upon a scientific and phi- 
losophical basis, which is a rare distinc- 
tion .in» ‘these days of “ emotional” 
demonstrations of poor hag-ridden hu- 
man nature. One amusing feature of the 
book will not escape the observant reader, 
however—that is, the frequency with 
which the hero (an Englishman with the 
soul of an Indian prince, dead these 200 
years!) is pulled out of hisbathtub. Never 
does the author dismiss him in order tode- 
velop some other character that he does 
not take advantage of the opportunity to 
strip for another plunge. Thus, every 
scene opens or ends with a splash or with 
a naively naked man getting himself vig- 
orously “toweled.” The insufferable 
climate doubtless justifies the insistency 
of the performance; but before the 
reader is accustomed to it he is as much 
startled as he woyld be bored at the fre- 
quency of tea drinking in the convention- 
al novel of English life. And, finally, the 
illustrations for the story are remarkable 
both in the character, poses and coloring. 
The figure of the beautiful witch Lota 
suggests dignity, cruelty, grace and 
purity. 
a 

Symbol Psychology. A New Interpretation 

of Race Traditions. By Adolph Roeder. 

Harper & Brothers, $1.50. 

Starting with the promise that there 
is an infinite God, who reveals himself 
by infinite means, this author undertakes 
to show the coherence of some of the 
symbols recognized by mankind. These 
are grouped in three classes ; the creative 
cycle, the constructive cycle and the re- 
constructive cycle. The second cycle is 
that most fully treated here, and “‘ The 
Twin-Brother Story,” “The Man-Ani- 
mal Story,” “ The Captive Maiden arid 
the Sleeper Story,” etc., are shown, in a 
mystical way, to illustrate the funda- 
mental unities in the races of mankind. 

ed 
An Introduction to Systematic Philosophy. 
By Walter T. Marvin. Macmillan Co., 
$3.00. 

The chief value of this book, as the 
author explains, consists in the selection 
and in the order of the problems with 
which it deals. It does not purport to 


be a history of philosophy, nor is it a 
handbook. The doctrine of the book is a 


rationalistic idealism; idealism implying 
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the denial of the existence of a trans- 
cendent world. Against naturalism the 
author maintains that man’s ideals can 
rightly lay claim to the same validity as 
does his science; in behalf of naturalism 
he justifies the atomic mechanical inter- 
pretation of nature and indirectly of 
mind. The author presents his problems 
and explanations in a plain and rather 
familiar style, and argues his points with 
earnestness. His book is the work of 
one who is a teacher as well as a scholar. 
5 


Literary Notes 


W. Porter TRUESDELL, of Malden, Mass. 
announces the immediate publication of two 
volumes in the.ex-libris series. The first of 
these is “The Book Plates of Mr. Edmund 
H. Garrett, with a chronological list of his 
plates up to March First,’ -with text by 
William Howe Downes, Art Editor of 
the Boston Transcript. The second is “A 
List of Mr. J. Winfred Spenceley’s Etched 
and Engraved Book Plates,” with an in- 
troduction and notes by Pierre de Chaignon 
la Rose. Both volumes will be issued in strict- 
ly limited editions. The ordinary copies will 
be $3.50. Those on Japan paper, $6.00 each. 


....The Annual Reports of the Secretary of 
War, covering the period from the close of the 
war with Spain in 1898 to the end of the year 
1903, have been brought together in a single 
volume, published by the Government, to sup- 
ply, in convenient form, an authentic account 
of the principal events, and the action and pol- 
icy of the United States during the military 
government of Porto Rico, the development 
and establishment of the republic of Cuba, the 
China relief expedition of 1900, the suppres- 
sion of the insurrection and the building up of 
civil government in the Philippines, the reor- 
ganization of the army and the beginning of the 
new militia system. 


....-Having already noticed the advance 
sheets of Prof. R. F. Harper’s The Code of 
Hammurabi, published by the University Press 
for $4.80 net, we add, on receiving the bound 
volume, that it is beautifully printed, both the 
plates of Babylonian Cuneiform text and the 
English translation and indexes. We especially 
note the Glossary, which records all the words 
in all their grammatical forms and occurrences, 
thus making the work a student’s textbook of 
the most helpful character. A good map is 
also appended. The second volume is prom- 
ised to appear before the end of the year, and 
to discuss the problems raised by the Code in 
comparison with the laws of Moses. The pub- 
lication of this work does credit to the Univer- 
ity of Chicago. 
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WE observe that a preacher never calls a man 
brother who is not a member of his church.— 
Washington Democrat. 


....“This is carrying things too far,” said 
the man, as he followed his wife into the fif- 
teenth department store.—Columbia Jester. 


....An Atchison man hasn’t a tooth in his 
head, but eats as well as anybody.. “How do 
you manage it?” he was asked. .“I have corns 
on my gums,” he replied.—Atchison Globe. 


I shot an arrow into the air; 

It fell to earth I know not where, 

Till a neighbor came and raised a row 
Because I shot his Jersey cow. 


I breathed a song into the air; 
It fell to earth I know not where, 
Till Edison came and gave me the laugh— 
He had it in his phonograph! 
—Yale Record. 


$ $. 
Together they’re floating onward, 
Free from troubles and cares, 
All is sunk in a perfect trust— 
The whole wide world is theirs. 


Have we a youth with a maiden shy? 
No, hardly that you see— 
Merely some bloated billionaires 
A-floating a company. 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


SPRIG BOEM. 


Glad ab I that sprig has cub; 

Soon the liddle bees will hub, 

Ad the robids id the dree 

Will be sigig sogs to be. 

Sood the gampus will be green, 

Where the studeds may be seen 

Wid their rain-goats gast aside, 

Showing all their raiment fide. 

This sprig boem must now close 

So the boet may blow his dose. 
—Cornell Widow, 


Oh, where is mighty Kitchener, 
The man of grit and gore? 

And Ellen Stone—ah, what of her? 
We hear her name no more, 

And what’s “Coin” Harvey doing now, 
And “ Sockless” Jerry, say? 

Where’s Captain Lemly, anyhow? 
Has Funston passed away? 

Where’s Baden-Powell, now, and who 
Is watching Simon Sam? 

Oh, what’s become of Paty du 
Whose other name was Clam? 

Who, when the snowflakes fly next fall,, 
May name one Russian chap, 

Or still be able to recall 
The name of any Jap? 

—Chicago Record. 
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Judge Parker and Mr. Hearst 


Ir can now be foreseen that a large 
majority of the delegates in the Demo- 
cratic national convention will cast their 
votes for Judge Parker. The turning 
last week of influential Democrats in all 
parts of the land toward this silent can- 
didate is easily explained. There was no 
longer any doubt as to the choice of the 
Democrats of New York. Until it was 
known that the friends of Judge Parker 
would surely control their State conven- 
tion there was. hesitation elsewhere. 
Here was the only man in support of 
whom the opposition to Hearst could be 
effectively organized, if his own State 
would make him its candidate. When it 
was plain that at least two-thirds of the 
delegates to the State convention were al- 
ready his, support came to him from 
every direction. The conservative ele- 
ment in the party had already been driven 
to select St. Louis, instead of Chicago, 
for the national convention, by fear of 
Mr. Hearst’s influence in the latter city. 
Alarm excited by the rapidly increasing 
number of Hearst delegates accounts in 
part for the same element’s joyful recog- 
nition of Parker’s supremacy in New 
York. 

Mr. Hearst, with the aid of Mr. Bryan, 
may still be able to control one-third of 
the national convention. It should be ob- 
served that the friends of Mr. Cleveland 
—the “ reorganizers,” as Mr. Bryan calls 
them—have somewhat unwisely hastened 
to inform the public that the candidacy 
of Judge Parker is highly satisfactory to 
them. Therefore Mr. Bryan will re- 
double his efforts to procure for Mr. 
Hearst at least one-third of the delegates. 
We do not think he will be successful in 
this. Probably his success would not pre- 
vent the nomination of Parker, but it 
might compel platform concessions that 
would embarrass the nominee. 

If Judge Parker should be nominated, 
his strength as a candidate would depend 
largely upon his public utterances here- 
after to be made. His views upon the 
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political questions of the time are un- 
known. His letter of acceptance and his 
addresses might commend him to the peo- 
ple; on the other hand, they might make 
his defeat a foregone conclusion. But 
Republicans should not assume that he 
has no opinions, simply because he has 
not expressed them. He has been on the 
bench for nineteen years, and in all that 
time he has believed that the duties of 
his position required him to avoid parti- 
san politics. This is to his credit. But 
politicians should not forget that before 
he became a judge he was chairman of 
the Democratic State Committee in a suc- 
cessful campaign. 

There is much in the career of Judge 
Parker that the average American is ac- 
customed to approve. Born ona farm, he 
became a school teacher at the age of 
sixteen to earn money that should enable 
him to study law. In due time and with 
hard work he became successful in his 
chosen profession. He is still a farmer— 
in his vacations. At the same time he 
holds a judicial office surpassed in emi- 
nence and dignity only by that of the 
Chief Justice, or an Associate Justice, of 
the national Supreme Court. He is a 
man of great physical strength, in the 
prime of life, and he is not rich. A re- 
cent estimate makes the value of his prop- 
erty less than $75,000. Judge Parker, 
so far as his character and life have 
been disclosed up to the present time, 
has elements of strength as a candi- 
date which his opponents should not 
ignore. 

The unforeseen success of Mr. Hearst 
in several States has not been due ex- 
clusively or chiefly to a lavish expendi- 
ture of money in support of his canvass. 
Mr. Hearst is not fitted for the place to 
which he aspires. His nomination would 
surely be followed by the division and de- 
feat of the Democratic party. The 
owner of several newspapers of large 
circulation, he has used these and the at- 
torneys retained in his service for the 
advocacy of policies and the prosecution 
of suits which are believed by a great 
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many persons to be in the public interest. 
This is our own belief with respect to at 
least a part of what has thus been done. 
For such intelligence as this course indi- 
cates, and for such devotion to. the public 
good as it may show, he should have due 
credit. But he has doubtless perceived 
that in the judgment of many his efforts 
in behalf of justice are not purely al- 
truistic. The popularity of those efforts, 
however, is something that invites in- 
quiry. 

The platform of Mr. Hearst in the 
present canvass is almost exclusively his 
hostility toward Trust combinations, and 
his defense of “the laboring class,” as 
the South Dakota convention said, 
“against aggregated wealth.” The atti- 
tude of the dominant party toward what 
are commonly called Trusts leaves some- 
thing to be desired in the interest of 
frankness and justice. It is true that the 
Republican party enacted the Anti-Trust 
law and is responsible for nearly all the 
legal suits brought for the enforcement 
of it. But these suits, or a majority of 
them, were begun only as the result of 
the persistent and sometimes unwelcome 
pressure of public opinion ; and, with re- 
spect to those combinations of manufac- 
turing companies at which the law was 
aimed, they have been futile. Because 
the party supports a protective tariff that 
enables such combinations to extort high 
prices at home while selling their prod- 

_ucts abroad at prices much lower; be- 
cause it has the support, political and 
financial, of a large majority of those 
capitalists who gain by the promotion or 
the industrial operations of such combi- 
nations; because its representatives in 
high office decline to enforce the crim- 
inal provisions of the statute in cases 
where civil proceedings have been suc- 
cessful, and refuse to apply the law in 
other cases where it appears to have 
been violated, the way is opened for such 
forcible criticism and for such appeals to 
the public as have been made by Mr. 
Hearst and his agents. It is for these 
and other reasons that many who suffer, 
or believe they suffer, by reason of the 
unrestrained and untouched Trusts, are 
easily led to think that the leaders of the 
Republican party, if not the rank and file, 
are insincere in what they say in plat- 
forms about combinations and monop- 
olies. 
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We do not believe that the President 
is insincere or double-faced with respect 
to this or any other question. Why 
should he not say to Congress and the 
public, if he believes (as we think he 
does, and as we do) that the present 
Anti-Trust law ought not to be enforced 
rigidly against all existing railway sys- 
tems, that it should be amended with re- 
spect to its relation to railroads? Why 
should he not say that the same law is 
useless for the restraint of combinations 
of manufacturers; that Congress has ig- 
nored or rejected the recommendations 
of his Attorney-General for the only 
amendments that could make it effective 
for such restraint, and that the question 
has become so important and difficult 
that it should be the subject of special 
and thorough investigation? 

Until this subject is squarely faced and 
all cause for charges of insincerity and 
double-dealing removed by a frank ad- 
mission of the facts, Mr. Hearst and oth- 
ers in sympathy with him will take ad- 
vantage of an inviting situation. A great 
many honest men will accept their guid- 
ance and regard their defeat as a triumph 
of injustice. The results of Hearst ac- 
tivities are’ a mixture of good and evil. 
Time may show that good is the larger 


part of it. 
& 


An Honest Millionaire ? 


CAN a man starting out in life without 
inherited wealth, and strictly practicing 
the “ old-fashioned virtues ” of frugality, 
honesty, industry and foresight, accumu- 
late one million dollars before old age 
incapacitates him and without transgress- 
ing the moral law?. That he can achieve 
this degree of business success by means 
that are strictly legal is not open to 
doubt. The chief grievance of the Amer- 
ican people to-day is that our laws and 
our administrative methods are such that 
it is easy for business men of ability to 
amass great fortunes by methods that the 
courts can defend, but which a sensitive 
conscience cannot commend. Our ques- 
tion, therefore, touches moral issues only. 
What are the facts? 

First and most conspicuous is the no- 
torious fact that many of the greatest 
fortunes of modern times have been made 
not only immorally but also illegally. 
One has only to glance through the vari- 
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ous Congressional reports upon the op- 
erations of the so-called trusts to dis- 
cover that the people have had more than 
abundant provocation for all their hos- 
tility to these great and growing mo- 
nopolies. Legislatures have been bribed, 
courts have been corrupted, and rival 
properties have been attacked by means 
that even indifferent courts have been 
compelled to pronounce criminal. 

The second fact to be observed is that 
many great fortunes, against which it 
might be impossible to sustain charges 
of criminal taint, have been accumulated 
by means that have bordered so closely 
upon illegality that “the talk of the 
street” brands them as of criminal ori- 
gin, altho no action has ever been 
brought against them in the courts. 
When a man like Thomas W. Lawson, 
whose name has been brought into public 
notoriety in connection with the Boston 
Gas consolidation suit, admits that he and 
H. H. Rogers, of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, made $46,000,000 out of a single 
deal, the public will naturally suspect 
that the parties to such a transaction are 
not eager to have all of its details made 
known. Whether this particular deal 
crossed the line of legality or not we may 
not judge. That is to be determined, if 
at all, by due process of law. We only 
remark that such fortunes are naturally 
under suspicion. 

When now the great fortunes that are 
demonstrably of criminal origin, and 
those which, altho their character has 
never been fully revealed, are regarded 
by financial operators as improperly ac- 
quired, have been checked off from the 
list of millionaire properties, would those 
that remain endure scrutiny with refer- 
ence to the merely moral quality of the 
business activities by which they have 
been obtained? It is a familiar statistical 
principle that moral and economic phe- 
nomena, like those of physical nature, 
conform to the law of continuity. Graph- 
ically represented, they take the form of 
a curve that has no sharp breaks. It 
would contradict all human experience 
to find that between the gigantic fortunes 
fraudulently obtained at one end of the 
scale and the modest properties accumu- 
lated by honest thrift at the other end 
there was not a bulk of intermediate for- 
tunes acquired by shady, altho not illegal, 
practices. We are obliged, therefore, to 
; 


say that it is highly improbable that there 
are many millionaire fortunes that could 
withstand the scrutiny of the severe mor- 
alist, altho they might easily enough pass 
muster on grounds of technical legality. 

Nevertheless, we do not think that. it 
would be possible to maintain the propo- 
sition that no fortune of a million dollars 
has ever been made by strictly honorable 
activity. We have in mind the case of 
an inventor who never in all his life en- 
gaged in business transactions of any kind 
whatsoever, but spent his days in a scien- 
tific laboratory and arrived at his results 
by a combination of purely theoretical 
reasoning and careful experimentation, 
and who sold his rights in the important 
discoveries that he made for sums aggre- 
gating more than a million dollars. Cer- 
tainly if this fortune was not honestly 
and honorably made, no competence, of 
the humblest owner of shop or cottage, 
could be called morally unobjectionable. 
If we are to throw out cases of this kind 
as immoral acquisitions, we must take the 
theoretical ground of Proudhon and his 
fellow anarchists that all property, as 
such, is robbery. 

This example, however, is almost dam- 
aging to the affirmative side of the argu- 
ment, because its highly exceptional char- 
acter is so manifest. The list of fortunes 
of such origin would not occupy many 
pages in the “ World Almanac.” Of the 
millionaire fortunes possibly acquired by 
honorable methods without accretions 
from operations in stocks, a majority 
have been made in mercantile and manu- 
facturing pursuits. There is no reason 
to suppose that their owners have tried 
to be sharper in driving bargains than 
their competitors have; they have only 
been sharper in fact. If the accepted 
code of mercantile morality can be re- 
garded as satisfactory, such fortunes 
must be allowed as honorably acquired. 

Still, we have one question yet to raise. 
If the public conscience was so enlight- 
ened that no one of three things which 
we will name could longer exist or be 
done without reprobation, could any self- 
made individual honorably acquire a mil- 
lion dollars? The three things are these: 
(1) Dismissing old and faithful em- 
ployees without provision for old age 
when their usefulness has ceased; (2) 
concealing from the other party to a busi- 
ness transaction damaging facts known 
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tu the party of the first part; (3) exploit- 
ing privileges conferred by law upon in- 
dividuals or a class, at the expense of the 
general taxpayer. Our question in this 
final form we commend to the conscien- 
tious consideration of all morally sensi- 
tive millionaires. 
” 


Death and the Heart 


NEWSPAPER readers have been rather 
startled recently by the announcement 
from one of the most distinguished and 
conservative of American surgeons, Prof. 
W. W. Keen of Philadelphia, that pa- 
tients apparently dead from chloroform 
narcosis during the course of an opera- 
tion, and in whom respiration and heart 
beat had stopped for some minutes, might 
be practically brought back to life by an 
incision of the diaphragm and actual di- 
rect massage of the heart. The announce- 
ment, however, is not so much of a sur- 
prise to physicians, since for some time it 
has been recognized that irritation of the 
non-contracting heart might cause it to 
resume its contractions once more. In 
animals apparently dead from drowning, 
for instance, it has been shown over 
and over again that intermittent 
pressure upon the exposed heart will 
cause it to resume its contractions once 
more, and thus the animal. may be re- 
stored to life. Professor Richet, of Paris, 
used to say, in his physiological demon- 
strations, “ This dog is dead, yet I shall 
bring him back to life.” What he meant, 
of course, was that if nothing is done 
this dog’s heart will never beat again, 
tho life is not extinct and we can cause 
the heart to resume its contractions by 


irritating it in such a way as to cause it 


‘ to resume its work. 

How enduring the vitality of the heart 
muscle is is likely to be well realized by 
those who have seen the heart of a frog 
removed from the body of the animal and 
beating for many hours. Under favor- 
able circumstances, even after the lapse 
of several days, spontaneous contractions 
of the batrachian heart can be secured 
by a certain amount of irritation. In the 
higher animals this was not supposed to 
be true until recent years. It has been 
shown, however, that if the heart of such 
an animal as a dog even be frozen imme- 
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diately after death, and allowed to re- 
main frozen for twenty-four hours or 
even longer, massage of the organ will 
bring about a restoration of spontaneous 
thythmic contractions. From this to the 
application of this principle and thera- 
peutic method to the hearts of human 
beings that have stopped beating for only 
a few minutes is not a long step, and at 
last it has been taken. In at least two 
cases that have been reported the pa- 
tients have been successfully restored 
to life after apparent death, and when 
the heart beat had ceased entirely for at 
least five minutes in each case. 

This essential vitality of the heart 
muscle will not be surprising to those 
who realize that this organ is the first 
to show signs of life in the human em- 
bryo, and is probably also the ultimum 
moriens—the final lurking place of life, 
the last tissue to give up its vitality. 
There is no doubt in the minds of many 
physicians that for some minutes after 
respirations have ceased in many patients 
and the individuals are supposed to be 
dead the heart continues to beat, tho 
feebly, and at times the pulsations of it 
can be felt in the arteries—not at the 
wrist, which is too far away, but in the 
carotid, which is much nearer the heart. 
Hence occasional restorations to life 
after respiration has apparently ceased. 

This procedure of irritating the heart 
muscle into renewed activity is not so 
novel as it might seem. Methods of re- 
suscitation after drowning usually call 
for pressure upon the thorax in various 
ways and the practice of artificial respira- 
tion. Under these circumstances the 
heart muscle is massaged somewhat by 
the chest walls and their movements, 
and by the movement of the lungs as 
they expand and contract under the in- 
fluence of artificial respiration. While 
the method of resuscitation after drown- 
ing by rolling on a barrel used to be ap- 
plied with the idea of removing water 
that the patient was suppose! to have 
swallowed, and whose presence was 
causing difficulty of respiration, some of 
the successful results accomplished by 
the method were undoubtedly due to the 
pressure upon the thorax produced by 
the rolling movement. In newly born in- 
fants who fail to begin respiration 
promptly intermittent pressure upon the 
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thorax, while heretofore supposed to be 
directed entirely to the lungs, undoubt- 
edly has its effect also by the irritation 
of the heart muscle as a consequence of 
pressure upon it. 

This new advance in surgery, which 
is meant only for extreme cases that 
would otherwise have to be given up for 
dead, is only another step in the modern 
surgery of the heart that has developed 
within this last decade. It has been 
shown now in a number of cases that a 
wound of the heart is by no means neces- 
sarily fatal; that it can be diagnosed by 
certain symptoms and that the surgeon 
can save life by fearlessly opening the 
thorax and putting sutures into the gap- 
ing wound in the heart muscle which is 
preventing the organ from accomplish- 
ing its work as a pump. The heart not 
only does not resent this surgical in- 
terference, but continues its work very 
faithfully during the operation, and im- 
mediately afterward reacts so as to bring 
about a better general condition of the 
patient. If the wound is in a thin part 
of the heart muscle the prognosis is not 
so good, but the thick important muscle 
of the left ventricle, on which all the 
rest of the vitality of the body depends 
for its nutrition, will stand the surgical 
procedure very well. It is interesting, 
too, to realize that this is the part of the 
heart which is most exposed to injury, 
since where the heart presents an- 
teriorly immediately beneath the chest 
walls the thin right side of the heart is 
protected by the resistent sternum or 
heavy breast bone, leaving only the re- 
mediable left ventricle exposed to wounds 
that may occur between the ribs. 

eal 


The Tibetan Crisis 


THE British mission to Tibet, which 
has been so often and so solemnly 
asseverated to be purely pacific, com- 
mercial and diplomatic, has reached a 
crisis, which was probably anticipated by 
everybody, but which in its form is un- 
expected to all. That the Tibetans should 
allow an expedition composed of their 
hereditary enemies from India and of the 
dreaded Europeans to enter or approach 
the sacred city of Lhasa without stubborn 
resistance by the priest and people who 
have guarded it inviolate for a century 
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was incredible. However peace-loving 
and non-resistant Buddhism may be in 
theory, the Buddhist priests of Tibet are 
not. at all averse to leaning strongly on 
the “ secular arm” for the protection of 
their shrines, as the experiences of many 
ambitious travelers prove. For three days 
a solemn commination service had been 
held in the temples of Lhasa, and the 
Tibetans who stood behind the stone wall 
at Guru evidently relied strongly on the 
potency of the official cursing, or they 
would not have opposed their matchlocks 
and swords to the magazine rifles and 
Maxim guns of British troops. 

One can hardly decide which party 
showed the greater rashness, the Tibetans 
or the British. The Tibetans permitted 
the British to enter their country un- 
molested over the most difficult mountain 
pass ever traversed by an armed force, 
at an altitude as great as that of Pike’s 
Peak, in the dead of winter, at a tem- 
perature which the mercury thermometer 
could not record, up slopes as steep as 
one in three, over windswept barrens of 
gneiss and lichen 2,000 feet above the 
timber line, forty miles over the ice with- 
out a road. For three months over this 
route supplies have been carried into 
Chumbi from India at the rate of 40,000 
pounds weight a day, on the backs of 
mules and men, for the oxen from the 
valley and the yaks from the mountains 
perished by thousands in the work of 
transportation. If to the natural and 
climatic difficulties had been added per- 
sistent attacks by natives familiar with 
the country and acclimated to the alti- 
tude, it would have been almost impossi- 
ble for the expedition to penetrate into 
Tibet and maintain itself there. 

But the Tibetans left the natural forti- 
fications of the country undefended, met 
the English in the open valley, allowed 
themselves to be completely’ surrounded, 
and then they fought; furiously, fanatic- 
ally and foolishly. 

On the other hand, the customary con- 
tempt of the English for “ lesser breeds,” 
which has so often caused unnecessary 
trouble, has never been more strikingly 
exemplified than in this incident. It is 


reported that within thirty feet of this 
armed and ignorant rabble of 1,500 
Tibetans drawn up in battle array to 
oppose the invaders, known to be led by 
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the generals and priests most hostile to 
them, ‘stood both the civil and military 
authorities, Colonel Younghusband and 
General Macdonald, altho if they had 
been killed, as they would have been if 
the Tibetans had shot a little straighter 
or charged more quickly, the expedition 
would have been left withoutaleader. The 
rest of the officers were also standing 
close by, eating sandwiches, talking and 
laughing—we can imagine what their 
jests were—and the newspaper corre- 
spondents were industriously taking 
notes and manipulating their kodaks so 
that readers of the Graphic might see 
how the Tibetans looked in their pen 
with the Ghurkas searching them for 
concealed weapons, and poking them 
about like cattle with the butts of their 
guns. 

Ten minutes later there were five hun- 
dred dead and wounded Tibetans lying 
on the ground. That ten minutes may 
be a critical point in the world’s history, 
for it is likely to disturb the delicate 
balance between nations by which peace 
is preserved. Certainly many nations will 
be affected. The Tibetan mission has 
been strongly opposed by a considerable 
portion of the British public, even when 
it was assumed to be a peaceful mission, 
and now that it has developed into what 
they call “a second Jameson raid,” the 
opposition will be strengthened, and it 
will perhaps lead to the fall of the Min- 
istry. The Daily News says, “ No more 
wanton or discreditable business has been 
brewed by our pro-consuls in India since 
the time of Lord Lytton.” 

Tibet is nominally a Chinese province, 
and altho the British Government has 
claimed that it was acting with the ap- 
proval of China, it is not at all certain 
that this approval will extend to such a 
massacre of prisoners as this, and the 
military measures which will have to fol- 
low it. Between the Russians in Man- 
churia and the British in Tibet, China 
may find it hard to keep her temper and 
preserve that strict neutrality into which 
the Powers have schooled her. 

We do not lay much stress on the find- 
ing of Russian arms and ammunition on 
the Tibetan officers, whether these were 
bought or stolen or obtained as gifts. 

- Evidently the Tibetans have not had so 
much advice and assistance from the 
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Russians as the English papers would 
have us believe, or they would have 
shown more intelligence and discretion. 
Dorjieff, the mysterious Russian envoy 
at Lhasa, if he had the power he is cred- 
ited with; should have given the Ti- 
betans a hint that would have kept 
them from being slaughtered like pigs 
in a pen. But just two months ago 
Russia announced to the British Govern- 
ment that 


“such an expedition into Tibet is calculated 
to produce a situation of considerable gravity, 
which might eventually force the Russian Gov- 
ernment to take measures for the protection of 
its interests in those regions.” 


In any event, “ the forbidden land ” of 
Tibet is now forcibly opened, and like 
“the hermit kingdom” of Korea, becomes 
at once one of the storm centers of the 
world. Tibet is the last fastness held 
against the curiosity and cupidity of the 
Caucasian, and the last stronghold of 
magic and mystery. The Mahatmas will 
have to move into the fourth dimension 
now this last habitation is taken from 


them. 
& 


False Prophets 


In 1797 Count Joseph de Maistre, than 
whom no writer has more ably defended 
Papal absolutism, in answering the ques- 
tion, “ Can the French Republic Last?” 
said: 


“We are pointed to America. I know noth- 
ing so provoking as the eulogies pronounced 
on that babe in swaddling clothes. Let it 
grow.” 

Thus the illustrious author expanded 
his thought: 

“Not only do I not believe in the stability 
of the American governrient, but the peculiar 
organizations in English Anierica do not arouse 
confidence in me. The cities, for example, in- 
spired by a miserable jealousy, cannot agree 
on any place where the Congress shall sit; no 
one will yield the honor to another. Conse- 
quently, it has been decided to build a new 
city, which shall be the seat of government. 
The most desirable place has been chosen on 
the banks of a river; it has been decided to call 
the city Washington; the locations of all the 
public buildings have been assigned; the work 
has been begun and the plan of the Queen City 
has been circulated in all Europe. There is 
nothing, of course, in all this that surpasses 
human ability; a city can be built well enough; 
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and yet there is too much deliberation about 
this, too much conscious planning; and you 
can wager a thousand to one that the city will 
never be built, that it will never be called 
Washington, and that Congress will never sit 
there.” 

But it was built; it was called Wash- 
ington, and Congress still sits there. 

Let us take another example. It was 
just after the conclusion of the Civil War 
that Dr. J. C. Nott, famous for Nott and 
Gliddon’s “Types of Mankind,” thus 
wrote from Mobile about the freed 


slaves: 


“What must be the fate of this unfortunate 

race? I was born among the negroes of the 
South, have spent many years in the study of 
their national and civil history, and feel con- 
fident in the prediction that they are doomed 
to extermination—an extermination which is 
being cruelly hastened by the unwise action 
of a party that will not study and comprehend 
the subject it is dealing with. The negro has 
an instructive and unconquerable antipathy to 
steady agricultural labor, and must therefore 
be gradually supplanted by the whites. 
Negro population, out of slavery, can never 
become dense. Slavery is the normal 
condition of the negro, the most advantageous 
to him. I see but one duty remaining 
for you [of the North] to perform, and that 
is to assist us in feeding and clothing colored 
paupers. The old, the infirm, the women and 
children, the worthless vagrants, will form a 
burden that we are unable to carry. . . . I 
say, then, that you have brought this state of 
things upon the South, in spite of remon- 
strances, and you must ‘pay out’ or see the 
victims of your policy starve.” 


But they have not suffered extermina- 
tion ; they did not starve ; the country did 
not have to feed and clothe them; they 
showed no antipathy to agricultural la- 
bor; they have increased from four mil- 
lion ‘. e:¢ht million souls. 

So much fur that false prophet. 

We have given these examples out of 
no special interest in the prophets or the 
prophecies ; they are now mere curiosities 
of past generations. But we give them 
for the lesson of this day. It is very dan- 
gerous to prophesy against Liberty. The 
prophet who sides with Liberty, who has 
faith in freedom of thought and action, 
who believes that the people can be 
trusted to move right without being 
driven—his prophecies will come true; 
while the man who prophesies against 
Liberty is sure to be discredited by time. 
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Who says that the right of one’s own 
best private judgment in religion will, lead 
a nation to ruin? Who says that self- 
government will never work in Haiti, or 
Cuba, or Mexico, or the Philippines? 
Who-says that it is dangerous to give 
common people too much education? 
Who says that in our country liberty and 
license will bring us to destruction; if we 
do not restrict free immigration, and 
limit the suffrage? They are all false 
prophets ; do not believe them. 


a 
Philippine Independence 


WE have received a copy of a petition, 
addressed to half a dozen as yet non- 
existent bodies, which we are asked to 
sign and support. It reads as follows: 
“We, the undersigned, members of all polit- 
ical parties, join with the above named com- 
mittee in urging upon the approaching National 
conventions the adoption of resolutions pledg- 
ing to the people of the Philippine Islands their 
ultimate. national independence upon terms 
similar to those offered to Cuba.” 


This petition we shall not sign nor 
support. 

A long list of signatures overshadows 
the petition, among which are many dis- 
tinguished names. Among them, of 
course, are Charles Francis Adams and 
Charles Eliot Norton. There are college 
presidents—Chase, of Bates; Eliot, of 
Harvard ; Hall, of Clark; Hill, of Geor- 
gia; Hyde, of Bowdoin; King, of Ober- 
lin; Schurman, of Cornell, and Sharpless, 
of Haverford. There are college pro- 
fessors—James, of Harvard; Laughlin, of 
Chicago; Seligman, of Columbia; Sum- 
ner, of Yale, and Van Dyke, of Prince- 
ton. There are clergymen of distinction 
—Cardinal Gibbons, Bishops Hunting- 
ton, McVickers, Potter and Spalding, and 
plain but famous Reverends—Felix Adler, 
W. R. Huntington and C. H, Parkhurst. 
There are also men of political, literary, 
financial and miscellaneous fame—Car- 
negie, Judge Gray, Howells, Lummis, 
MacVeagh, Hoke Smith, Horace White, 
Edmunds and Gilder. The list, we say, 
is somewhat imposing, or would be if 
we did not know that they represent a 
decided minority of the college presidents 
and professors, the bishops and un- 
mitered clergy, the statesmen, financiers 
and authors of the country. 
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The petition is addressed to the ap- 
proaching convention of all parties. Pos- 
sibly the Socialists and the Prohibition- 
ists and the other small parties whose 
names one forgets may do what is asked, 
for they are in search of issues that will 
catch straying voters, and have a way of 
miscellaneous indorsing; but it is the 
Democratic Party which this gun is 
aimed at, for they know that the Re- 
publican Party will decline to do what is 
asked. 

We also decline to approve. Think 
what is asked. It is that the great island 
of Mindanao and all the pagan and Mos- 
lem peoples be put under the rule of Lu- 
zon, or that part of Luzon which con- 
trols that island. It is that the Tagals 
shall rule over the Irrogotes and Moros 
and all the other tribes and religions. It 
is that some possible Aguinaldo shall be 
the Dictator over a hundred islands. It 
is that these fair and now peaceful 
islands shall be given over to oppression 
and revolution. It is that political and 
religious liberty should come to an end; 
that native priests and Spanish friars 
should be let loose in bloody conflict ; 
that the peaceful development of business 
and trade should be overthrown, and that 
general anarchy should alternate with 
dictatorial oppression. 

But the petition says “ultimate na- 
tional independence.” What does that 
word “ultimate” mean? If it means 
anything, it means the condemnation of 
the policy of Presidents McKinley and 
Roosevelt and Governor Taft. It does 
not mean to tell the Philippine people 
that fifty years hence, when they have 
been educated to the American ideas of 
self-government, they may, if they will, 
put on the garments of adult independ- 
ence, but that they shall be encouraged 
to expect that what we have yielded to 
Cuba immediately shall in a brief time 
be given them. 

These names do not daze us. We are 
used to seeing a large contingent of 
scholars and statesmen who fear to point 
the future duty, who have outgrown their 
youthful enthusiasm and courage. We 
stand with President Roosevelt and Sec- 
retaries Root and Taft, and share their 
sober: joy in a determination to give the 
Philippines self-government just as fast 
as the people can learn to exercise it. 
We will have no permanent subordina- 
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tion of colonies like India. We will pro- 
duce a government of Filipinos as free 
as that of Canada or Australia, and as 
soon as possible. Already a self-govern- 
ment by their elected Congress, as com- 
plete as that of Porto Rico, is planned; 
and it will go further, in Porto Rico first 
and afterward in the Philippines. If, 
then, the people there want complete in- 
dependence it will be time to raise the 
question, and we should be as likely to 
favor it there as in Canada or Australia; 
but now is no time to raise false hopes or 
to make futile and cowardly promises. 


a 


The papers report a 
protest by Mr. Bowen, 
American Minister to 
Venezuela and the representative of 
Venezuela in the contest before The 
Hague Tribunal, against a portion of the 
decision of the arbitrators. This is by no 
means a repudiation of the award of the 
court, which is loyally accepted, but a 
protest against a portion of the reason- 
ing on which the decision is based. That 
decision we believe to have been unfor- 
tunate and such as will encourage strong 
states to bring force to bear on weaker 
ones. Mr. Bowen’s protest will rob the 
decision of the force of an unquestioned 
precedent. It will be remembered that 
the court first tried to defeat the mean- 
ing of the protocols so as to defeat the 
provision that English should be the lan- 
guage in which the proceedings were to 
be carried on. Now the protest claims 
that the decision is based on an attempt 
to change the meaning. of words in a 
document whose meaning was never in 
dispute. The question is as to the mean- 
ing of the expression “ all claims against 
Venezuela ” in a letter of Mr. Bowen left 
in the hands of Sir Michael Herbert 
January 23d, 1903, which the arbitrators 
say must be interpreted to mean only the 
claims of the three allied Powers, Ger- 
many, Great Britain and Italy, while Mr. 
Bowen protests and: fully proves that it 
means all claims of! these and the other 
non-allied Powers. We are glad, for the 
sake of precedent, that the protest has 
been made, and we trust that the prece- 
dent, which makes for violent action, will 
not be maintained in subsequent affairs 
of the sort. 


Minister Bowen’s 
Protest 
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If the clergy were ever justi- 
fied in going into politics, 
they were last week, when 
forty-five ministers, representing every 
denomination and sect of St. Louis, 
united in an appeal to the people for the 
purification of the ballot at the coming 
election. The appeal reviews the brutal 
methods of the machine, condemns the 
excise law, the police system, and the 
“respectable” rich bribe givers. It has 
been sent to every voter in the State of 
Missouri and we are glad to hear it is 
having much effect. As the Democratic 
machine of St. Louis has already repu- 
diated the city’s most distinguished 
Democrat, Prosecuting Attorney Folk, it 
is hoped that this local hostility will be 
counterbalanced by the ministers’ appeal 
to the State at large. Mr. Folk certainly 
deserves to be nominated by his party 
for Governor. If his party should de- 
cline to nominate him, it would thereby- 
place itself on the side of the “ grafters,” 
whom he has successfully prosecuted. 


ot 


The House ought not to 
accept and approve the 
Senate’s curious doctrine 
that the Philippines are foreign enough 
to be outside of the tariff wall, but not 
foreign enough to enjoy the benefits of 
competition in ocean freight charges. If 
the islands are so clearly territory of the 
United States that they must be subjected 
to our coastwise navigation laws, at the 
cost of a large increase of freight rates, 
they should enjoy the same freedom of 
trade that is given to other places where 
those laws are enforced. Favorable con- 
sideration of the Frye bill should be pre- 
ceded by the removal of our tariff on 
Philippine products. 

Js 


The study of radio- 
active substances has 
led to methods of quali- 
tative analysis as much more delicate 
than the spectroscopic as that is finer than, 
the method of precipitation. The aston- 


Mr. Folk’s 
Candidacy 


Trade with the 
Philippines 


Radium in 
Mineral Waters 


ishing possibilities of this new process of 
analysis are shown by the detection in the 
mineral water of Bath, England, of ra- 
dium salts, recently accomplished by R. 
J. Strutt, the son of Lord Rayleigh. Just 
as barium sulphate is less soluble than 
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strontium, so radium sulphate is less solu- 
ble than barium, and it probably requires 
several hundred million times its weight 
of water to dissolve it. Yet in the residue 
of ten liters of the Bath water it was pos- 
sible to detect and identify it. The re- 
sidue left on evaporation was sealed up 
in a hard glass tube for a fortnight to 
generate a sufficient quantity of its ema- 
nation. It was then heated and the 
emanated gas mixed with air was passed 
into the receiver of an electroscope, which 
measured its radio-activity by the rate of 
leakage of electricity. The gas was then 
pumped back into a holder, and after a 
few hours tested again. The power of 
ionization on causing the leakage of elec- 
tricity fell to one-half its original value 
in 3.5 to 3.8 days, which is the rate of 
decay of the radium emanation and very 
different from that of polonium and tho- 
rium. The deposit on the inside of the 
tanks at the spring was found to be much 
richer in radium than the dissolved salt. 
The amount of dissolved salts delivered 
by the water of the spring is estimated 
at about 1,000,000 pounds, and in this 
there could be not more than one-third 
of a gram of the radium salt. The vol- 
ume of gas delivered by the spring is 
about 100 cubic feet a day, of which 
about one-thousandth part is helium; 
this amounts to about 1,000 liters of he- 
lium a year, which is what is to be ex- 
pected from the disintegration of the 
helium contained. Mr. Strutt has de- 
tected radium in a number of minerals, 
such as samarskite from North Carolina 
and pitchblende from Cornwall, using 
not more than 10 to 50 grams for the test. 
& 


The interesting article by 
Andrew Lang in this issue on 
“ The Beginnings of A B C” 
should be read with some caution. Mr. 
Lang has been more a student of myth- 
ologies than of epigraphy. He goes be- 
yond Evans and Petrie in his easy discov- 
ery of Greek letters on old Cretan and 
Egyptian pottery. And it is curious to 
find no mention of the Hittite and 
Cypriote characters with which. Evans 
compares his Cretan hieroglyphs. A 
great deal of imagination may be easily 
exercised by scholars eager to make iden- 
tifications. A cross on old pottery is not 
necessarily a tau, even if that was the 
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shape of the Phenician letter, and it may 
have had independent origin, with dif- 
ferent meanings, or no meaning at all, 
in Egypt, Portugal, Panama and New 
Guinea. De Rougé’s theory is not as ab- 
surd as it is represented, nor is it quite 
discarded, altho other origins than the 
Egyptian are suggested, which can be 
tested when we know the pronunciation 
of the Hittite and Cretan characters. We 
know now four independent ancient sys- 
tems of writing that grew out of separate 
original sets of hieroglyphs, the Egyp- 
tian, the Babylonian, the Hittite and the 
Chinese, suggesting four original seats 
of culture. How many more there were 
we do not know, nor whether the Cretan 
and the old pottery marks were independ- 
ent of all these. We wait for more ma- 
terial and more decipherment. 


& 


Pope Pius X does not 
seem inclined to revoke 
the powers of the Bib- 
lical Commission appointed by his prede- 
cessor, even if he does condemn the re- 
sults of biblical study as given out by 
the Abbé Loisy and other French 
scholars. In an Apostolic Letter just is- 
sued the Pope recalls the purpose of the 
Biblical Commission, “which, while 
guided by the doctrine and tradition of 
the Church, was also designed to utilize 
the advance of erudition for the legiti- 
mate exegesis of the Bible, and at the 
same time furnish Catholics with aid and 
direction in Scriptural studies, and settle 
any controversies that might arise among 
them.” The value of such a Commission 
depends on the spirit with which it does 
its work. It may be to develop, or it may 
be to repress, free investigation. It is 
a question what would be regarded as 
“legitimate exegesis.” In this Pastoral 
Letter Pius X regrets that the liberality 
of Catholics does not yet allow him to 
establish in Rome a special institute of 
Scriptural studies; but he directs the 
Biblical Commission to provide for the 
examination of students of Scripture, 
who shall be candidates for the degrees 
of Licentiate and Doctor of Sacred Scrip- 
ture. Candidates must already be priests 
and have received the degree of Doctor 
of Sacred Theology from some approved 
university or institute, and must pass a 
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thorough oral and written examination, 
and defend a thesis at a public meeting 
in Rome. This is a most commendable 
scheme. We have a plenty of Doctors 
of Divinity, and Doctors of Sacred The- 
ology; now we shall have Doctors of 
Sacred Scripture, students of the orig- 
inal and kindred languages, of the manu- 
scripts and versions, of criticism higher 
and lower; and the result, no matter how 
“guided by the doctrine and tradition 
of the Church,” cannot but. be good. 
Why will not some Catholic millionaire 
of America found the Institute of Scrip- 
tural Studies at Rome, which the Pope 
desiderates? We can hardly ask Mr. 
Carnegie to do it, or Mr. Rockefeller. 
& 


Under Senator Gorman’s rule 
the Maryland Legislature has 
approved the constitutional 
amendment intended to perpetuate the 
control of the Democratic Party by dis- 
franchising as many negroes as possible, 
and it has thus refused to receive Gov- 
ernor Warfield’s veto message on the 
ground that he has no right of veto of 
such a bill. In this case it is clear that it 
is not the fear of negro domination but 
of Republican domination that inspires 
the action of the Legislature, for white 
men are vastly in the majority in Mary- 
land. It is a rebellion against popular 
government as bad in spirit as that which 
creates revolutions in Colombia or Haiti 
combined with a will that denies free- 
men’s rights to negroes. We are re- 
minded of the action of a political asso- 
ciation in Brazoria County, Texas, that 
has lately passed the following frank 
resolution : 


“Whereas, The negroes of Brazoria County 
submit to the control and authority of the white 
people of the county with a willingness that 
amounts to approval; and, 

“ Whereas, They place themselves, their fami- 
lies and their small possessions submissively in 
our hands for protection; therefore, be it 

“ Resolved, That we pledge ourselves to pro- 
tect them as citizens in every right that the 
laws of the country give them, and that so long 
as they look to us for their protection and the 
protection of their property, and recognize the 
social differences existing between the two 
races, they shall find in us their friends and 
protectors.” 


A Veto 
Rejected 


Which means that those who do not sub- 
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mit to civic, social and political debase- 
ment are not safe in life or property. 


a 


We find the following startling state- 
ment in the South American Journal for 
December 26th in “IJImpressiones de 
Viage,”’ by John Samson: 


“Some of the churches of Rio de Janiero 
are splendid, and I think I am correct in say- 
ing that the recently completed temple, 
‘Candelaria,’ is the finest ecclesiastical build- 
ing in South America. I have never seen any- 
thing so magnificent, yet so chaste in design, 
though I believe that in actual bullion value 
some of the cathedrals in Mexico and Peru 
would surpass it, Puebla, for example, where 
the pillars, over three feet in diameter, are of 
solid gold.” 


This, in so far as we rely upon it, explains 
what has often puzzled financiers, what 
became of the ten billion dollars’ worth 
of gold which has been mined in the last 
500 years. A good share of it has gone 
to the Puebla cathedral; for, assuming 
that the pillars are only twenty feet high, 
they would cost $886,000,000 a pair. 
This seems high for pillars, but probably 
they were got at a bargain sale, marked 
down from a billion. 


a 


In one of the States of the Union its 
highest legal officer reports that there 
were 222 homicides in 1903, and in the 
last fifteen years he reports that there 
were 2,781 murders in that State, or one 
to every 481 inhabitants. And yet it has 
churches, colleges and a certain public 
school system; and the leading Presby- 
terian paper of the State says: 


“Universal education in any other than a 
pure democracy is sure to be fatal. It is not a 
democracy. It is a pure aristocracy, so far as 
social and political life is concerned.” 


Possibly there is some connection be- 
tween an excessive number of murders 
and a denial of universal education and 
democracy. 

& 


There can hardly any better work be 
done for public decency than that which 
District Attorney Jerome, Democrat, is 
pushing before an unwilling Republican 
Legislature of this State for laws that 
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will allow him to suppress the big and 
exclusive gambling hells in which mil- 
lionaires play and lose high stakes to 
Canfield and Farrell and Kelly and their 
associates, who safely defy the laws made 
to convict the small pool sellers and crap 
shooters. It is a shame to the State that 
men high in political office, even State 
Senators, should be in Canfield’s pay and 
lobbying to protect him. Mr. Jerome is 
said to be a reckless fellow, but is one of 
the healthiest, as he is one of the breezi- 
est, of our teachers of political morals. 


a 


It was Christian missions that started 
the movement for Western civilization 
in Japan, which soon grew far beyond 
their means of instruction. Similar is 
the beginning in great China and in little 
Korea. In Korea there are now 30,000 
Protestant Christians. In Northern 
Korea eight years ago there were but 
half a dozen little groups of Christians ; 
now there are 235 meeting places. At 
Fusan, near the southern terminus of the 
railroad to Seoul, one Presbyterian medi- 
cal missionary has treated fifty thousand 
patients in eight years. And American 
business influence is similarly beneficial 
in building the railroad, introducing the 
street railway into Seoul, and opening 


mines. 
® 


Dr. Timothy Richard, one of the most 
intelligent missionaries in China, says: 


“Hitherto mission boards have been satis- 
fied with starting elementary schools. If they 
had founded only one grand university instead 
of the hundreds and hundreds of petty primary 
schools, China might have been almost won to 
Christ by now.” 


We are not sure of that, but the greatest 
work of undermining faith in paganism 
in India has been by the universities. And 
in Japan it has been the higher education 
that has created the new empire. 


Sd 


The Russians seem to be really waking 
up on sea and land, and their torpedo 
boats are doing good service at last in 
repelling the Japanese attempts to close 
the entrance to Port Arthur. It looks 
as if we might really have a decently 
contested war. 











Your Wife’s Salary 


To the query, “ What is your wife’s 
s.lary?” there can, of course, be but one 
answer. Wives do not receive salaries. 
Generally speaking, they are merely al- 
lowed their board and clothes. They do 
not financier in the strict acceptance of 
the term, nor do they lay by anything 
for times of sickness, disability or old 
age. Their husbands do that for them, 
at least in theory, and the earnings of 
the wife go toward the care and support 
of the family. Many men are very 
thoughtless about such matters, but they 
are pretty mean, nevertheless, if they let 
matters drift along from year to year and 
make no provision, in case they are sud- 
denly cut down, for her whom they have 
individually sworn to love and cherish. 
The law provides that the wife shall have 
a definite portion of the estate left by her 
husband when he dies, but this does not 
signify much if he leaves no estate. A 
thousand things may conspire together 
in such a manner that nothing remains 
as an estate. Business risks, bad invest- 
ments, hard times, luxury, all these may 
account for the lack of residue, but they 
may leave the wife no estate. What 
then? Life insurance is a provision for 
the wife that is definite, sure and, as a 
rule, easily obtained. Few men will care 
to deny that a good wife deserves some- 
thing definite and sure. Now, does she 


not? Is your wife not entitled to a 
salary? Does she get it? If not, why 
not? 


2s 
Delusive Insurance 


Insurance 


A BrooKLyN member of the American ° 


Order of United Workmen has recently 
written a letter to one of the local papers 
in which he complains bitterly because 
his premium assessments show such a 
persistent tendency to increase. From 
his letter, as published, it appears that 
when he joined the order he paid $1.10 
a month, or $13.20 per year, for an in- 
surance policy of $2,000. His assess- 
ments were increased from time to time 
until they became $3.84 monthly, to 
which he made no objection. He does 
complain, now, however, because he 
says “ when January Ist comes my as- 


sessment will be $8.40 per month, and 
I shall be forced to give up. That is a 









higher rate than the old-line companies 
charge on $2,000.” This is another ex- 
ample of delusive insurance. The idea 
that life insurance that is not delusive 
can be maintained, notwithstanding the 
immutability of mathematical laws and 
quite in defiance of them, has in the 
writer of the complaining letter one more 
victim. In the beginning he got his in- 
surance too low, and he was pleased. 
The figure at which he now obtains it 
is too high, and the result is his displeas- 
ure. The American Order of United 
Workmen, in trying to remedy the mis- 
take of originally selling insurance for 
less than.cost, does this man an injustice, 
from his point of view. If the Brook- 
lyn letter writer had died some time ago 
his beneficiaries would have won out be- 
cause of his taking off, always provided 
they had collected the insurance. He 
does not seem to be thankful that he is 
living, because through his survival he is 
called upon to share in making up for the 
losses arising because of certain policy 
holders, having died early, paid for their 
insurance much less than they should 
have paid. It is impossible to disregard 
the law of averages in sound life insur- 
ance, and it is at this point that the 
“ fraternals ” seem to have been and still 
are the weakest. The case of the Brook- 
lyn A. O. U. W. member who writes the 
complaining letter is a very sad one, but 
it may be some small consolation for him 
to know that his experience is not unique. 


THe Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany has issued to James C. Colgate, of 
the banking house of James B. Colgate 
& Company, the largest life insurance 
policy ever taken out by an individual— 
namely, one for a million and a half dol- 
lars. All of this amount except a quarter 
of a million has been reinsured in other 
companies. The Mutual Life has out- 
standing a number.of policies of a million 
or more, including one on the life of 
George W. hoe 


oan Pee has been made 
that the German Government has placed 
fire and marine insurance amounting i 
total to $280,000 upon the exhibit which 
it will install at the St. Louis Exposition. - 
This insurance will run for a period of 
ten months. 
815 
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Financial 


stock was sold above par, and some be- 
lieve that “insiders” made large gains 
by short sales for the decline, when the 
shares, depressed by a cut dividend, were 
traveling the downward road toward 


Copper Trust Profits 


Ow1nc to the quarrels of a group of 
financiers concerned in the combinations 
to which the gas business of Boston has 
been subjected, the public is getting in- 
formation as to the highly profitable 
manipulation of the several properties 
that were combined in the Amalgamated 
Copper Company. Testifying last week 
in a suit growing out of these quarrels, 
Thomas W. Lawson, the broker and 


financier who built a yacht for the de. 


’ 


fense of the “ America’s” cup, said that 
for several years he had been associated 
in business so intimately with Henry H. 
Rogers, of the Standard Oil Company, 
that no written agreements or other pa- 
pers had been used by them in transactions 
amounting to more than $100,000,000. 
“We had one deal,” said he, “ that net- 
ted more than $46,000,000 in profits, and 
concerning which no writing ever passed 
between us.” 

Altho he did not say so, it was at once 
seen that he had in mind the formation 
and promotion of the Amalgamated Cop- 
per Company, which was at first com- 
monly known as the Copper Trust. Fol- 
lowing his testimony there have been 
published statements in detail, apparent- 
ly eoming from persons familiar with the 
history of that Trust, which show that 
his estimate of the profits of the organ- 
izers and promoters may not have been 
too high. The Anaconda shares, bought 
by the promoters at an average of $30, 
were put into the combination by them 
at $60. Parrott Company shares, for 
which they paid $20, went in at $35; 
Butte and Boston shares, bought at $40, 
were exchanged for $100 in Amal- 
gamated; for each share of Boston and 
Montana, bought at $300, $500 in Amal- 
gamated was received. The entire profit, 
at these rates, was $45,250,000, or al- 
most exactly the $46,000,000 mentioned 
by Mr. Lawson. It could be realized, of 
course, only by unloading the stock of 
the Amalgamated Company upon a trust- 
ing public. Thousands of buyers, in all 
parts of the country, remember with sor- 
row or anger how the unloading was ac- 
complished while the shares were selling 
above $90, and rising at times even to 
$130. Profits of distribution may have 
exceeded $46,000,000, for much of the 
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$33. Possibly Mr. Rogers intends to 
testify in this suit; if so, the public will 
read with much interest his reply to Mr. 
Lawson. From the beginning this proj- 
ect of promotion and combination had 
the official support of names representing 
great forces in the world of finance. 
Owing to the wide distribution of shares 
among trustful investors of small means, 
the millions of profits were obtained at 
the cost of much misery and many sui- 
cides. 
& 


A St. PETERSBURG paper says that 
the expenditures upon the Siberian rail- 
road and enterprises connected therewith 
have amounted to $483,827,000. 


...»The English branch of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company has obtained the 
contract for the equipment of the Yerkes 
underground roads in London, amount- 
ing to about $7,000,000. 


...:T0 protect existing steel factories 
and to invite investment in additional 
ones, Mexico, on April Ist, imposed a 
duty on steel rails and largely increased 
the duties on other steel products. 


....Lhe Steel Corporation has ob- 
tained another contract for rails to be 
laid in Korea, selling 10,000 tons at about 
$20 per ton. The price of the 40,000 
tons sold to the Canadian Pacific was 
$21.25 at Montreal. For the domestic 
trade the price is still $28. 


....Thomas Lyman Greene, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Audit Company of New York, who died 
last week after a brief illness, was a man 
of exceptional attainments in the field of 
expert accounting and auditing. At the 
same time his knowledge of railway and 
corporation finance was thorough and ac- 
curate. For two years he was a frequent 
contributor to THE INDEPENDENT upon 
financial topics. He was notably con- 
scientious in his view of an examining 
auditor’s duty and responsibility with 
respect to corporation prospectuses and 
reports. 
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In 5-Lb. Lots BBO. a Pound 


SPECIAL OFFER tr Goons 


On a sample order of $5. 00 and upwards of Teas, Cotiees, 
ps og Extracts _— ret owder, we will allow you 20 pe 

cent. and p all press charges, so that 12 uu ey 
thoroughly Land the » quality ots woods. This is a chance that is seldom 
offered ; it gives all a chance to purchase our goods at less than 


wholesale \prices. 
soc. Teas 


We are selling the 
ALL KINDS. 


best NEW CROP 
IN THE UT. 8. 

Oolong, Evg. Breakfast, Souchong, Congou Mixed, 
Japan, Imperial, Gunpowder, Young Hyson, Ceylon, 
Good Oolongs, Mixed and Eng. Breakfast 25 and 30c a |b. 
We are selling 

THE BEST 
Geod Roasted Coffees, 12, 15, 18 and 20c. a Ib. 
” ALL COFFEES FRESHLY ROASTED. 
Full Line of Groceries Sold at Almost Cost, Charges Paid. 
For full particulars address C. W. B., care 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 
P. 0. Bex 289. 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York 

















Pictedeiaks Paskasthua 
is attained by making your negatives on 
ANSCO: The New Daylight Loading Film, 
and your prints on 
CYKO: The Paper That Prints at Night. 
ANSCO and CYKO have no peers in Keeping Quality 

and in Latitude of Exposure and Development. 
Trial Dozen 4x5 CYKO and Developer, 20 cents. 
ANSCO films are made under the Celebrated Goodwin 
Patent ond as are adapted for Kodaks, Bull’s-eyes and all 


Film Cam 
CYKO Manual and ANSCO Booklet sent on application. 


THE ANTHONY & SCOVILL CO 
122-124 Fifth Ave., New York Atlas Block, Chicago 


25c. Coffrec 








*10 iru seme wcme. *10 


e new Spenser Automatic Hand Sewing Machive 
is a operated and does rapid a. pA is just the machine to 
take away for the summer sewing or to your trunk when 
pete 3 as it occupies small space. sip i in construction and 
mechanism and very strong and —_. 1 printed instructions 
and cuts, so that even a child can o 

The Spenser is attached to a table 6 +5 then convenient place 
by a clam It sews perfectly on any material. makes a short or 
long stitch and uses any number of spool-cotton or silk. Needles 
furnished free with machine. It makes the elastic chain-stitch. 

- Tension is automatic and never 
. Guarantee with = Spenser, 
f repay express. 


ow. e 
Remit by pesca check, cashier’ 8 ‘check, money” order or regis- 


tered lette 
Ifon “‘Twe Weeks’ Trial you are not fully satisfied, return 


machine at our expense and we will refund full — paid. Direct 
all orders and inquiries to our _— office, which is opposite Hotel 
Touraine, 214 Tremont St.. Bosto 


SPENSER SEWING MACHINE CO. 


213 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Sore Throa 


Hoarseness, Quinsy, Tonsillitis 
Laryngitis and other throat 
troubles quickly relieved 
and promptly cured 
by the use of 


Hydrozone 


This scientific ngs is used and 
endorsed by leading physicians every- 
where. Itis abeol utely harmless, 
yet a most powerful healing agent. 

By killing the germs that cause 
these diseases, without injury to the 
tissue, Hydrozone cures the patient. 
Sold by Leading Druggists. If not 
at yours, will send trial bottle, pre- 
paid, on receipt of 25 cents. 


Ce, Cle aratans 


Dept. FE, 87 Prince Street, New York 
FREE—Valuable Booklet on How to Treat Diseases 


32 W. 4th St., New York 
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a system of units fitted with a variety 
of up-to-date filing devices for taking 
care of business letters and papers of 
allkinds. A few units for a small busi- 
ness, more for a larger one, and just the 
kind and quantity for any business 
Carried in stock by dealers in principal 
cities or direct from factory, freight 
paid. Send for 


CATALOG 803-V 











Good Operators Say 


that they can do more and 
better work with less effort 
on the 


Remington 


than on any other writing 
machine. 


Remington Typewriter Company 
327 Broadway, New York 

















dhe SlobeWernickey 


Broadway, 





PARHER BROS." 











OVER 40 YEARS 
Making Shot Guns. 








YOU will always find THE 
PARKER among the Winners. 
FFRED GILBERT with his 
PARKER GUN has won the 
championship of 1902 and 1903, 
and LOOK at his 1904 record. 
{From January 26, 1904, to Feb- 
ruary 6, 1904, shooting in nine 
(9) events at 1ooo targets broke 
96 2-10%. {Our experience is 
valuable to you. Let us aid you 
in selecting a gun. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 








NEW YORK SALESROOM: 
No. 32 Warren Street 





ERIDEN 
GONN. 























— Aa: ¢ 

~ PRUDENTIAL 

nal HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 


GIBRALTAR 




















Going Into Business 


A man immediately takes steps to protect his 
investments. You are the invested capital for 
your family. Protect them by Life Insurance in 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


JOHN F. DRYDEN HOME OFFICE: 


President NEWARK, N. J. 
Write for Information, Dept. 110 . 
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WESTERN CANADA 


LANDS 


POSSESS GREAT ATTRACTIO! 
The man having a lar; 
the renter, and, in 
who meq be looking for a home, cannot 
than make inquiry regarding t 


Free Homestead. Lands 


of Western Canada, noted for its adaptability to 
in raisi: cattle sapehing and mixed farming. 
ts climate is high] spoken o! oy the —_ 
estern Canada have no The several re relig: 

fe Gonemsnatsfns are wel presser nted. 

order refully observed, while ‘ans observ. 

ance rot the 3 Sabbath day is most strictly guarded, 

For Atlas, Railway tes and other information, 
apply to nearest authorized “Ceasdian Government 
Agent, or to 


W. D. SCOTT, Sup’t of Immigration, OTTAWA, CANADA. 
















IN CASH CIVEN AWAY. 


To arouse intérest in, and to advert 
GREAT ST. LOUIS WORLD'S rain. 
this epormous sum will be distributed. 
Full information will be sent you ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE. Just send your 
nathe and address on a postal card and 
we will send you full particulars, 


World’s Fair Contest Co., 
108 N, 8th Street, 
St. Louis, Mo, 


LEWIS & CONGER 


Housefurnishing Warerooms 
BEST QUALITY ONLY 


UTLERY, Cooking Utensils, Housecieaning Articles 
Crockery, for ng Earthen and Porcelain Cookin 
Ware, China and Giass, Sanitary Articles for sick room an 
nursery, Water Coolers, Ice Cream Freezers, Clothes Wring- 
ers, Fire Goods, Wooden and Willow Ware, Fire Sets, And- 
irons and Fenders in Brass and Iron, Cedar and Camphor 
Wood Trunks, Carpet Sweepers, etc., etc. 


EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for the past quarter century. 


nore, doljyered tree to any p2yt ot the *‘ Greater 
” or caretally pac andj delivered at 
pe BL tne 1 100 miles. 


[EWis® @oncER 


130 and 132 West 42d Street 
Between Broadway and Sixth Ave. NEW YORK 


Trees! Trees!! 


A Full Line of High Grade Nursery Stock 


pm my inctudes 100,000 Peach Trees, fine and healthy. Also 
ppie, Pear, Cherry, Plum Trees and Small Fruits. Forest 
TT Oreamental Trees by the acve. Roses, Asparagus, etc. 

a large stock of California Privet, bushy and fine. This 

stock is aJl well grown and will give good satisfaction. 

Send for catalogue. Address 

The Stephen Hoyt’s "Sons Co., Ine., New Canaan, Conn. 

















Fre oe ethah less trade “$5 net 


THE FELIX F. DAUS BUPRICLTOR co. 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City. 


LENIFECT 








Cures all Throat Trouble 


Removes Mucus from Throat. 
Used by Public Speakers. 


LENIFECT CO., ~ ESSEX, CONN. 
Sample sent tor 25 cents. 


COMBINATION MICROSCOPE. 


Same as sold at Pan American 
for $100, magnifies 500 times and 
best ever produced at popular 
prices. It hasa fine polished brass 
case, an insect holder accompanies 
each microscope. Every person 
should own one. It not only fur- 
| fe one with amusement, but in- 
struction as well. My special price 
ak_ Fo to test value of this adv., 
L0c. each, or 3 for $1.00. Address 


D. y COTTRELL. North Cohocton, N. Y. 


SARATOGA 
VICHY 


A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER 


Take a bottle with 
You will fin 











our dinner 


Sparkling, Delicious and Beneficial 





Saratoga Vichy Spring Co. 


Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 










922393: 23 3999999999999399935: 


CCATES Clippers. 


As much a toilet necessity as a 
comb or a curler. Clip your 
ey + hair. Clip the back of 

usband’s neck. Husband 
beard. 






Save 
their cost in ° month and 
they’re good for years. 


clip his 









ik Hardware 
Otc “Easy- 
or send for 
cular and 


COATES CLIPPER 0., Worcester, Mass. 
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Made with reservoir 
containing sufficient water 
to last 10 to ig days. De- 
sirable for lawns, invalu 
able for cemeteries. 
Thousands in use. 


Over 100 Styles and Sizes, 
$3 00 to $75.00 each 


Write for price list to 


WALBRIDGE @ CO. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


AUCTION SALE 
CATALOGUE GUNS 


GOV'T 
Pistols, Military Goods (Illustrated). 


15c., mailed 6c. stamps. F. Bannerman, 579 Broadway, New York. 
i eceneniemneialiintignamanmennns LR ROE IA TT 








FARM LOANS 
In the Northwest. 


We invest our own funds in 
these mortgages. If you 
wish ample security and fair 
rate of interest, write to 


NORTHWESTERN TRUST 
COMPANY, St. Paul, Minn. 


‘* Kither the President or Vice-President of every National 
Bank in St. Paul is a Director of the Company.” 











EMPTY NOW. 


How One Woman Quit Medicine 





‘* While a coffee user my stomach troubled me for 
years” says a lady of Columbus, O., ‘‘and | had to 
take medicine all the time. I had what I thought 
was the best stomach medicine I could get, had to 
keep getting it filled all the time at 40 cents a bottle. 
I did not know what the cause of my trouble was, 
but just dragged — from day to day suffering 
and taking medicine all the time. 

‘* About six months ago I quit tea and coffee and 
began drinking Postum and I have not had my 
preseripties filled since, which is a great surprise 
to me, for it proves that coffee was the cause of all 
my trouble, although I never suspected it 

**When my friends ask me how I feel since I have 
been taking Postum | say, ‘ To tell the truth I don’t 
feel at all only that I get hungry and eat everything 
I want and lots of it and it never hurts me and I am 
happy and well and contented all the time’ 

**] could not get my family to drink Postum fora 
while until I mixed it in a little coffee and kept on 
reducing the amount of coffee until I got it all Pos- 
tum. Now they all like it and they never belch it 
up like coffee. ° 

‘*We all know that Postum is a sunshine maker, 
I find it helps one greatly, for we do not have to 
think of aches and pains all the time and can use 
our minds for other things’? Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

The one who has to bother with coffee aches and 
pone is badly handicapped in the race for fame and 
ortune. Postum is a wonderful rebuilder. There’s 
a reason. 


Look in each pkg. for the famous little book 
‘* The Road to Wellville.” 


RICHARD DELAFIELD, Pres’t, STUY: 
Pres’t, ALBER' 


Ww . 
JONES, Ass’t Cashier, JOHN C. VAN CLEAF, Ass’t Cashier, 

1CK O. FOXCROFT, Ass’t Cashier, WILLIAM A MAIN, 
Ass’t Cashier, MAURICE H EWER, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York 


ORGANIZED 1856. 
Capital and Surplus, $10,000,000. 


DIRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore Sharveseat Fish, George 8. 

Hart, Charles Scribner, - Rockhill Potts, August 

Appleton, John Jacob 

Astor, George 8. Hicko rge erick Vietor, rt H. 

Wiggin, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Isaac Guggenheim, John E. Borne, 
Lewis Cass Ledyaru, 








LA 


A Successful Dividend-Paying Gold-Mining Company 


INVESTORS 


Can secure stock in a Dividend-Paying Nevada 

Geold-Mining Company if bought new that paye 1 
er cont, monthly or 1 per cent. on par value. A 
nancial success every way. 

Owns highly Geveloped mines with mills in operation. 
An ideal investment for wage earners, where they can in- 
vest safely large or small sums of money to greatly 
increase their income. 

stock oo for purchase of an adjoining pro- 


reas 
ducing mine with 
This is the best and greatest geld mining enter- 


prise brought out in New England the past year. Itisa 
money-maker, 

Dividend checks mailed promptly every 
month. They represent honest earnings and first-class 


management. Write to-day for full information. 
ANDREW L. BUSH, Investment Specialist, 
No. 307 MAIN STREET, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
HIGHEST BANK REFERENCES 








A, N. CHANDLER & CO. 


BANKERS 


Investment Securities 


The Bourse, PHILADELPHIA 
Farmers-Bank Building, PITTSBURGH 
120 Broadway, NEW YORK 


First Mortgage 5% Bonds at Par on Rail- 


roads Connecting Large Cities 


We offer bonds of which we have bought the entire 
issue, after a thorough investigation as to legality 
and stability. 














JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 








THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


162 Monroe Street, CHICACO 


Capital paid up - - - $500,000 
Surplus, so ©« © © @ 300,000 
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DEPOSITS RECEIVED, REPAYABLE 
ON DEMAND, ON NOTICE, ORAT A 
FIXED DATE, ON WHICH SPECIAL 
RATES OF INTEREST ARE AL- 
LOWED. ESTATES MANACED. 
RENTS COLLECTED. 


Bonds and Mortgages for Sale 


i DIRECTORS 
William Best Andrew McNally 
Maurice Rosenfeld John M. Smvth 
F. M. Blount J.R. Walsh 








L. A. Walton 
OFFICERS 
J. R. WALSH, President 
L. A. WALTON, Vice-President 
Cc. D. ORGAN, Sec. and Treas. 
C. HUNTOON, Ass’t Sec. & Ass’t Treas. 











The Audit Company 
of New York. 





AUGUST BELMONT, 
Acting President. 


WILLIAM A. NASH, JOHN J. MITCHELL, 
Vice-Presidents. 


GEORGE W. YOUNG, 
Treasurer. 


Audits, Examinations, 
Appraisals. 


NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Buildings, 
43 Cedar Street. ‘ 


Chicago. 


Philadelphia. 











EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
IRVING NATIONAL B K, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 





business March 28th, 1904: 
RESOURCES. x 
ee a ree eee oe $5,721, 881.65 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured........... 970.58 
United States bonds to secure circulation.... 250,000.00 
Premiums on United States bonds 
DOGG, GOGUNNIE, GOO... occcccvcccicsheee te 584. 
PORND G BeBe cc ccccccocccccskesébers 
BE GD QI og ccnccndteccteccecesecbaat 
Due from National banks oes x reserve agents). 974. 
Due from State banks and bankers........... 78,511.66 
Checks and other cash ne RE” EM 20,384, 
Exchanges for Olearing House...............+. 541,638.87 
Notes of other National BG, ncccednssachos 2,931.00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. . 267.11 
ae money reserve in bank, viz.: 
seseundestivdadestcentune 250.29 
Legal eee 390,733.00 
—————_ 1, 259, 983.29 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)...............- 12,500.00 
Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund............... 22,206.20 
Loans for accounts of correspondents......... 75,000.00 
I 0%6606s0ssemiesmeeeamidd $8,874,208.15 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid in 











EE: Ss Desk deonass Rensdbteeedenneeues 000. 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 297,308.81 
National bank notes outstanding............. 246,500.00 
Due to other National banks................. 618,868.45 
Due to State banks and bankers............. 272,738.65 
Due to trust companies and savings banks. . 790,793.33 
6b cccawnchsvnsgentende sé s 196.00 
Individual deposits subject to check......... 4,619,676.75 
Demand certificates of a EAP ELSE EL FS 39,413.11 
Time certificates of deposit ve 51,000.00 
Certified checks............... ‘és 85,599.87 
Cashier’s checks Outstanding...........+.00+ 27,113.18 
Loans for ts of correspondents......... 75,000. 

i NT ee Te pt nee $8,874,208.15 
State oF New York, County or New YoRK, 838.: 


I, B. F. WERNER, Cashier of the pany B| bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the best 
of my knowledge and belief. B. F. WERNER, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn e before me this 1st day of April, 

W. C. KING, ed Public, N. Y. Co. 


g i FAN 
H. B. T EN, Directors. 
SAMUEL 8. CONOVER, 


Correct—Attest: 





Bills of Exchange, 
Cabie Transfers, 
Investment Commercial and 
Travelers’ Credits, 
Secu fi { ies. International Checques, 


Collections, 


Certificates of Deposits. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 











WESTERN LANDS 


AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
Bought tor Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON 131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


BINDERS to hold thirteen copies of Taz InpE- 


PENDENT will be furnished by us at 
the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
180 Fulton Street, New York, 
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EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK, 
of the City of New York at the close of business March 


28th, 1904. 









































RCES. 
wee tet $20,470,316.75 
11,653. 
1,800, 
D, 
Other bonds to secure U. 8. deposits........- 1,000, 00 
Premiums on U. 8S. bonds..........-+e+e++e+> 52 3 ).00 
Stocks, securities, etC........0--+eeeeeeeeees 310,4 79.58 
Banking house........-.ceeseeeereeeseererecs ee ee ee 
Other real estate owned.........-+--e+eeeees 1,011,9% 
Due from national banks........---.-++++++> 1,042,576.60 
Due from State banks and bankers.........-- 576,300.00 
Checks and other cash items.........--+++++> 65,213.58 
Exchanges for Clearin; —_ Lethe dn.0 ear aialenow 1.15 SS 
messes panies “ULL 4,850/368:54 
tender moteS.........--e-seeseeceernes 1,052,000.00 
Legal tend fund with United States Treasurer 
( per oot. =. os. asees ~yaens ren 90,000.00 
Due from Unite ates Treasur 
5 per cent. redemption fund........-.+-++++ 29,504.43 
OE. . cnceseuabekereereberessabesenerte $35,051, 205.63 
LIABILITIES. 
Oapital stock paid im.........-eeeeeecceeeeee $3,000,000.00 
Sux lus fund....... iene an ponbeaseres isos 3,000,000.00 
7a gael comes 2 Seas Pee serge seca 1,424,305.93 
Notional a outstanding...........+-- 1,18% te oS 
Dividends unpaid.........----eeeeereereereeee 925. 
Due to other national BOGE cccdesscescceses 4,724,002.07 
Due to State banks and bankers..........---- 1,655,444.57 
Due to trust companies and savings banks. 2,811,345.65 
Individual deposits subject to check.......... . 11,775,600.94 
Certificates of deposit..........-eeceereeeeee 108,9 
Certified checks. .......-.---seeeeeeeee rt 
Cashier’s checks outstanding a 
S. deposits. .........-eceeeeeees - 4 
Bonds borrowed.......cccccecccccccccccecscecs 
rT ry 


STats or New York, County or New York, 88.: 
I, JAMES V. LOTT, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 


d belief. 
best of my knowledge and bensl os v. LOTT, Cashier. 


d A onsen to before me this 2d day of April, 
1 on Fr. . BRYAN, Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 
— $ ” sDOONEOS G. PAINE, 
Correct Attest: WM. BA Directors. 
: FRED’K B. SCHENCK, 





33 YEARS ave TESTED 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address 


ELLSWORTH @ JONES, 


John Hancock Bi Boston. Chamber of Commeree, Chicago 
Hom ry Established 1871. Iowa Falls, Lowa. =e 











EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK B 
at New York Ng a in oe State of New York, at the close of 
business March 




















RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. ....ccccccscccedcescccese $61,079,045.05 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured........... 27, 
United States bonds to secure circulation. . 2,900,000.00 
Bonds to secure U. 8. Cepeaits wage eee e.ce.c apes 1,056, 
Other bonds to secure 8S. deposits........ 8,957, 
mium on United States BO 0.60 csie Sikso 176,750.00 
CE Oh cccccccesatashatees ens 512,720.83 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures........ 1,977,129.62 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 3,253,841.75 
Due from State banks and bankers........... 803,468.61 
Checks and other cash items................. 268,471.56 
Exchanges for Clearing House............... 5, 167,566.79 
Notes of other National banks............... 37,000.00 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
DD ctctiiniuehaakeseaecea é $15,791,968.88 
Legal Gr WU ccc beecacs 3,670,092.00 
—— 19,462,060.88 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)................ 145,000.00 
Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund............... ), 000.00 
Loans for account of correspondents......... 3,668,000.00 
in 6 nin 6 etn dee eh a ond anil $104,591,323.36 
LIABILITIES. 
Guetta OUD OR 6 0.0.65.0:660944500000000% $3,000,000.00 
SEE Ss ssc enanenees.odsennsse+4nerssee 5,000,000.00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 2,009,127.60 
National bank notes outstanding............. 2,884,600.00 
Due to other National banks................ 27,214,382.18 
Due to State banks and bankers............. 8,776,104.41 
Due to trust companies and savings banks. . 9,701,783.51 
SD WII, onc cactrcceccncccncceseceve 120,336.00 
Individual deposits subject to check.......... 32,411,901.47 
Demand certificates of deposit............... 298,977.94 
SD GUnskccndenctcecosncopeccsvesedes 996,406.76 
Cashier’s checks outstanding................. 800,708.49 
ED EE INS voc cecsccccccecesécates 4,252,000.00 
YO a re 8,957,000.00 
Loans for account of correspondents........ 8,668,000.00 
OE id. a vatneanendinniiaiesdaenesn $104,591,323.86 


Stats or New York, County oF New York, 

I, RICHARD DELAFIELD, President of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the Lg statement is true 
to the best of my nea, and belief 

ARD DELAFIELD, President. 

Subscribed and sworn . yA me this an Fay of of agen, 


1904. WM. 
Certificate filed in N. Y. Nota Public Kings -;" 
Correct—Attest: W. ROOKHILL PO 

GEO. FRED’K VIETOR, } Directors. 
LEWIS OASS LEDYARD, 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 
Debentures and First Mortgage 











Loans upon Real Estate. - - - a. 
R Incorporated 1853. 
United States Tust Company of New York, 
45 and 47 Wall Street. 
CAPITAL, i ‘ ' , »- « « $2,000,000 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, “ea” $12,210,639 





LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 





JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 





R EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 






business March 28th, 1904: 
RESOURCES. 
Beats Oh GISCOGRIS. 0. ccccccccsccccsccecece $20,877,876.21 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured..........- 33,998.89 
United States bonds to secure circulation. . 5,000,000.00 
United States bonds to secure U. 8. deposits. . 1,053,000.00 
Other bonds to secure U. S. deposits......... 1,192,500.00 
Stocks, securities, etC.........-.eeeeeeeeees - 8,096,322.16 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures........ 1,270,000.00 
Other rea) estate owned........-.-+seeeeeess 87,341.78 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 3,303,562.28 
Due from State banks and bankers.......... 262,850.14 
Checks and other cash itemS..........-«+«-- 166,773.85 
Exchanges for Clearing House............--- 4,417,226.88 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Bpecie ......cceveccceseccccess $4, 111,766.78 
Legal tender Sala RRA 1,490, 129.00 
—_—_——_————_ §, 601, 895.78 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)..........++++++++ 000.00 
Due From United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund...........-. eee 55,000.00 
E .. .. cccccedsosiensenensneeseedenamee $46,618,347.97 
LIABILITIES 
Capital stock paid In.........eeeeeeeeeeeeees $5,000,000.00 
Surplus fund.........---eeeeeeeereeceeeeeenss 2,250,000.00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid 1,877,070.38 
Reserved for taxeS.......-ceeeseeececcereece 1,018.68 
National bank notes outstanding............ 4,494,800.00 
Due to other National banks............+.-- 7,166,145.02 
Due to State banks and bankers............. 1,776,916.93 
Due to trust companies and savings banks. 853,087.84 
Dividends unpaid..........-s-seeeeereccerees 5,418.50 
{Individual deposits subject to check.......... 18,908, 221.67 
Demand certificates of deposit.............+- 1,692.90 
Gortified CHECKS... ..cccccccccccccccccccessecs 1,177,737.52 
Cashier’s checks outstanding ee ett ,898.53 
United States deposits...... eyes 


Bonds borrowed......ccsecccccccccces : 


Ee, Pe ee Te Te $46,618,347.97 
Strats or New York, County or New YORK, 88.: 

I, EDWARD BURNS, Cashier of the above- named bank, 
do "solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 2d day of April, 
1904. THOS. CHESBRO WATKINS, 
Cert. filed New York Co. Notary Public, Kings County. 
Correct—Attest: INO. T. TERRY, 

WM. L. BULL, 
DUMONT CLARKE, 


Directors. 





Ra OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in i pate of New York, at the close of 
business March, 28, 


a 
Loans and discounts........-+++-+eeeeeeers --. $941,951.71 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured........... 1,465.61 
United States bonds to secure circulation. . 50,000.00 
Stocks, securities, etc.........seeeeeeeeecees 153,095.14 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures........ 114,250.00 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 73,700.90 
Due from State banks and bankers.......... 1,543.72 
Checks and other cash items..............-- 25,756.84 
Exchanges for Clearing House..............- 66,217.88 
Notes of other National banks.............-- 1,476.00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. . 1,750.71 
Lawful Spend reserve in bank, viz.: 
OCIS cccccccccccccccceccesoses $274,370.00 
Legal: -tender Wc scaeedacese? 1 
ee 356,564.00 
Redemption fund with United States Treas- 
urer (5 per cent. of circulation)........... 2,500.00 
Ec, . ccuncdteecstesdseunsteeneekeunnes $1,790,272.51 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stotk paid in........--eeeeeeeeeecees $250,000.00 
Surplus fund........cccccccccecsvccscsescess 000. 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 91,761.08 


National bank notes outstanding............ 50,000.00 


DividenGe unpaid... ..cccccccccccccccsccccces 5,819.06 
Individual deposits subject to check.......... 1,327,011.17 
Demand certificates of deposit.............. ‘ 9 
GE GON c co cccecccecccenccoccccoescese 8,709.25 


0 ee ee $1,790,272.51 
Srate or New York, County or New YORK, 88.: 

Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the best 
of my knowledge and Selief. Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 1st day of April, 
RUFUS = FROST,_Notary Public. 
DAVID BANKS, 

VINCENT LOESER. 
RAYMOND JENKINS. 


Correct—Attest: 
Directors. 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF TH 
Be ee 
i. =. 28th: 1 tate of New York, at the close of 























RESO 
Loans and discounts..... POPE FS bOeedes ... $5,498,819.88 
Overdrafts secured and unsecured......... jee 49.18 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation......... coce 3,00) 
U. 8. bonds to secure U, 8. oe anmuneee veovsexe sie 74,000 
Bonds, ‘securities, etc. . coccoce ASUS, TOA.N 
Banking ss furniture ‘and fixtures ee 000. 
m national banks (not reserve agents 553. 

Due from State banks A bankers... se - ia ‘ ont ae 
Checks and other cash items................. 28,027 
Exchanges for clearing house................ 2,562,095.21 
Notes of other national banks................ "" 23610.00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. 212.00 

Ww a money reserve % ¥; 

Tegal tender getens 2 | RS 
Redemption fund * with Unitea States Treasurer AS 

5 per cent. of circulation)................. 50,000.00 
Due from United States Treasurer other than , 

5 per cent, redemption fund................ 18,000.00 

Betel 02. COT ee Ee $12,674,274.23 

LIABILITIE 

a ——s pats Oh sidatonetnce - se aan 1,000,000.00 

Udi | Sapte aa eats eabneginiaeaies *000,000.00 

— misats* less expenses and taxes 

neficnal bank notes outstanding sc asniedp-al hase sie ‘per oor te 
Due to other national banks................., 1,166,365.27 
Due to State banks and bankers......2022. 0! "218,039.75 
Due to trust companies and savings banks. 623,470. 
Individual deposits subject to check.......... 4,165,780.57 

emand certificates of deposit............... 1,767 
ER cncnrnccarcscccessccoccccerc, 1,952'215.76 
Cashier’s checks outstanding eed iereCotee mes "871 
United States deposits....................... 4,000.00 
SY MINING 0c edaccdc caseescraae ct. 74,000.00 

ea a ee ee ee $12,674,274.23 


‘County or Naw Youx, ss.: 
do solemnly eae ant of the above-named bank, 
a e a t 
best of my knowledge and belie ve statement is true to the 
LEWIS, Cashier. 


GEO. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me This 4th day of April 
1904. H. L. BRAYNARD, 
Myteey, Petite, Ro County, 
e filed in 
paises ae FA JR., a 
EMLE N ROOSEVELT, 
Sine L WOOLVERTON, 


aroat OF THE CONDITION OF T: 
EW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK, 


Directors. 









Exchanges for Clearin 
Notes of other nationa 


Sa sseteheess 
3 38 kseRaRsese 





Deotint stock paid in $200. 
Surplus fun de is hh a ld le tthe cain cca 40:000-00 
Un pronase profits, less" expenses and taxes anki 
Nitin) beak sates exisiandiog: 2.0770. | QB 
pee 4 — banks ont Saguess ait iliac it ie 265,180.85 

ue to trust companies and savi ‘ 
Individual deposits subject 7 veheck amis: ae 


Demand certificates of de 
Time Le me ay of » ap 


gE ine lg eateries 
Cashier’s po outstanding besoapanerceneunse ™ ist'as 
tik 5 ic ates ba ance a te a le ee 


DK FOWLE 
IS1DOR *STRAU ~*~ Comite. 
OBART 3 PARK, 


Correct—Attest: 
Direetors. 


Subscribed and sworn to beta TBNNTSON, 
ore me 8S Ist day of 
1904. LEWIS L. PIERCE, Notary Publle, ~~ 
City and County New York.” 

















THE INDEPENDENT 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
at New York, in the State of New York, 








business March 28th, 
ESOURCES 
Loans and discounts........-.+.+s+eeeee- 5 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured....... 037. 
United States bonds to secure circulation x 
United States bonds to secure U. 8S. deposits. . 250,000.00 
Stocks, securities, etc..........-.eeseeeeeeees 4,775,884.64 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 2,448,232.18 
Due from State banks and bankers........ 7,080.44 
Checks and other cash items....... 60,548.19 
Exchanges for Clearing House. 863,208.30 
Notes of other National banks............... 20,446.00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents.. 8,974.25 
— money reserve in bank, viz.: 
peeal tender MOUs: +3 icedeess%e 1,918,650.00 
———_——_ 2, 572,712.25 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation).............++. 12,500.00 
Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund.....:.......... 
DIES. 0.6.0. 000-066 0600dasdactebnnbs saconcesd 
LIABILITIES. 

Gaateas — WERE Bhan cc ccc cccoovcetecesoesc 
—— GEG noc ccccvccccscasdsecosesooceceses y 
ivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. |, 530. 
National bank notes outstanding............. 248,547.50 

Due to other National banks...............-- 635. 
Due to State banks and bankers............. 10,027.86 
Due to trust companies and savings banks.. 187,482.26 
Individual deposits subject to check......... 12,236,438.77 
Demand certificates of deposit.............+. 119,480.66 
GE GGEivc ccc ccccccccccevcccovcseceoss 233.07 
Cashier’s checks outstanding............+++++ 8,127.63 
United States deposits............e.seseccees 250,000.00 
Liabilities other than those above stated, 

* United States bond account ’’............ 500,000.00 

NT cot nteiescsevasisanedisokakaeeatin $15,894,503.26 


Stats or New York, County oF New YORK, 88.: 

I, CHARLES ELLIOT WARREN, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my knowled ef 

10T WARREN, Cashier. 


CHARLES 
Subscribed Fy 7 Re to before me this ist da 4 ST wy 


1904 ed BAIRD, Notary Public, 
| ae, ANY. . VANDERBILT, Jr., 
J. D "LAYNG, Directors. 


THOMAS L. JAMES, 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 7aB 
MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business March 28th, 1 


Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
United States bonds to secure circulation 
Stocks, securities, etc.........--s-seeee- 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures.. 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items.......... 
Exchanges for Clearing House. oucereeease 
Notes of other National banks............... 
Fractional paper currency, nickels an cents. . 
money reserve in bank, viz 








ctppdaddahbbnds taedn nse "02,203.60 

er tender notes............. ,356,000.00 
——. ————_ 4, 158, 203. 60 

Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund............++++ 30,000.00 





Due to State banks and bankers ° 
Due to trust companies and savings banks... 





Individual deposits subject to check......... 
Demand = Of Geposlt....cccccccccce 
CE GROUND ccccctccccvesevccocuscecovces 
Cashier’s Seas outstanding. .........-+ee0% 
us, 04000450 eh tenetend ens ohne $23,380,697.38 


Statz or New York, County or New YORK, 88.: 

E, We a Ze KEYSER, Cashier of the above- named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the best 
of my knowledge and belief. W. B. T. KEYSER, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 1 ist x. x of April, 


[Sea 1.] ‘Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 
S ae MAN, rs. 
. GALLAWAY, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF T 
NATIONAL SHOE AND LEATHER BANK, 
at New York, in the — of New York, at the close of 





National Bank of 
North America 


41-43 WALL STREET, 
4345-47-49 EXCHANGE PLACE, 





Statement at the Close of Business March 28th, 1904 
RESOURCES. 


Loa 
United States Bonds. 
Fuilipgtne Certificate 









ther Bonds and Stocks 948,287.00 
Cash and Exchanges for C.H e 040 34 
iaiies<sccesnanewed-ccscenenes puinteneren 8,074,430,53 

$26,571,721.98 

LIABILITIES. - 

Capital........ « $2,000,000.00 
Surplus and Profits ery 
Unearned Discoun 41,109.66 
Circulation........... - _. 840,000.00 
Deposits...... neancbe Sedeindcancebeckakshaheroeveasoouaeenne 21,611,518 25 

$26,571, 721.98 


OFFICERS. 
Richard L. Edwards, Fypeteunt. pre H. Curtis, Cashier. 


Charles W.. Morse, Vice-Pres. 


red'k Sweasy, Asst. Cashier, 
Henry Chapin, Jr., Vice-Pres. 


Edward B. Wire, Asst. Cashier: 


DIRECTORS. 
Henry &. Cook Edward T. Bedford 
Warner Van Norden Charles W. Morse 
David H. Houghtaling Robert M. Thompson 
John H. Flagier Warner M. Van Norden 
William F. aa Oakleigh Thorne 
Henry F, Dim Henry cnapin, Jr. 


Mahlon D. Thatcher 
Richard L. Edwards y 
August Belmont Chisho]m 


a 
William Carroll 





United States, State and City Depositary 









March 28th, 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts..........seeseeeereecees $6,891,384.40 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. . see 191.22 
United States bonds to secure circulatio 100,000.00 
Premiums on United States bonds....... ese 2,500.00 
Dees, GOSURMIED, GOS. occccsccvcccseccccscss 224,762.89 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures........ 460,000.00 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 886,083.99 
Due from State banks and bankers........... 356,299.64 
Checks and other cash itemS...........++++. 87,107.47 
Exchanges for Clearing House..............+. 840,608.71 
Notes of other National banks............... 8,760.00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. 8,049.60 
— money reserve in bank, 
inn owcketacses savas tee $1,574,936,00 
feet tender notes............ 367.00 
——————__ 1,714, 303.00 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)............+.+++ 5,000.00 
Due from United States*Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund.........:..... 10,000.00 
Loans for account of correspondents.......... 315,000.00 
TGR: ccc cccescsewounsasbnssccesoewees $11,900,050.92 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid im.....ccccccccccccccccece $1,000,000.00 
Bermies GARG, «osc ccccccoceccececes -ssevosess 000. 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 117,674.01 
National bank notes outstanding............. , 250. 
Due to other National banks.............+++. 2,285,412.90 
Due to State banks and bankers.............. 450,665. 
Due to trust companies and savings banks... 516,348.22 . 
TOES CRB 00:0 0:05-0:65. 0066060690000 Foes 105.00 
Individual deposits subject to check......... 5,614,857.94 
Demand certificates of deposit............... 46,605. 
SE CI ands we kcbilh vedo ese eb.ceeas ohen% 121,473.72 
Cashier’s checks outstanding................. J 33 
Loans for account of correspondents.......... 315,000.00 
| RS ee ye oe $11,900, 050.92 


== or New York, County or New YorK, 88.: 
JOHN A. HILTNER, Cashier of the above-named bank. 
ac "solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 
JOHN A. HILTNER, Cashier 

areas and sworn to before me this 2d day of April. 
E. J. ANTHONY, Notary Public, 

a Certificate filed in N. Y. Co. Kings Co. (No. 60). 





Correct—Attest: FRANCIS H. LEGG 
Directors. 


ig! G. HODENPYL, 
w. MOYER, 
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THE INDEPENDENT 





BPORT OF THE CONDITION OF TH 
IMPORTERS AND TRADERS? NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK, at New York, in the State of 
New York, at the close of business March 28th, 1904: 








RESOURCES. 
Fg ee eee 273.23 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured ee 2,453.93 
United States bonds to secure circulation.... 50,000.00 
OG, GUGUTEENES, GOR... cccccccccccsoesocsos 57,800.00 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures........ 200,000.00 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). _ 1,039, 663.38 
Due from State banks and bankers.......... 27,453.32 
Ohecks and other cash items................ 189,006.57 
Exchanges for Clearing House................ 1,718,663.56 
Notes of other National banks............... 914.00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. . 590.00 
wful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Dt smeteegeededevesasdddceu $3,751,000.00 
Legal tender notes............. 1,212,790.00 
———————-_ 4 963, 790.00 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)..............++. 2,500.00 
Due from United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund................ 9,000.00 
MDhkabess heddeesedesendadinncesuKeesl $31,898, 107.99 
LIABILITIES. 
CE GROG BORE Bh. ccc cccccccsccvecccoccess $1,500,000.00 
RO eee 5,000,000.00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 1,681,366.45 
National bank notes outstanding............. 46,550.00 
State bank notes outstanding................ 5,682.00 


Due to other National banks................ 10,976,844.83 
Due to State banks and bankers............. 
Due to trust companies and savings banks. 

Cn os ne nneceerehehneeneeee ° 
Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 





Strate or New York, County oF New YORK, 838.: 

I H. POWELL, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the best 
of my knowledge and belief. H. H. POWELL, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 1st day of March, 
1 ABR. A. SILBERBERG, Notary Public. 

EDWARD TOWNSEND, 

EDWARD A. PINE, 

JAMES R. PLUM, 


First 
National Bank, 


JERSEY CITY, MARCH 28, 1904 


Correct--Attest: 
Directors. 




















RESOURCES 
Loans and discounts...... .cccccccech $3,869,414.52 
Due from banks and bankers ....... 2,617,295.80 
Real estate and securities............ 339,171.53 
United States bonds..... . ........ 850,000.00 
Cash and reserve .... ...... 708,181.94 
$8,384 ,063.79 

LIABILITIES 
RC i4isi Abnewse verter aneseiceweta $400,000.00 
Surplus and undivided profits. ....... 1,040,759.06 
OE. vxadless acoweenieaseeeen 360,250.00 
BPUROONG 66x ccccene ican ede eeenne 6,583,054.73 
$8,384,063.79 


E. F. C. YOUNG, President. 

GEO. T. SMITH, Vice-President. 
GEO. W. CONKLIN, Cashier. 

JNO. W. OMBERSON, Asst Cashier. 





DIVIDENDS 


THE NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY TELE- 
PHONE GOMPANY, 





81 Willoughby Street, =a, N. ¥. 
IVIDEND NO. 
ar quarterly dividend of ont AND ONE-HALF 
PER NT has been declared on the - this 


Company, able April 15th, 1904, 

record at eke lene oft bu Tat sth. 

Y SANGER SNOW, “Treasurer. 

AMERIGAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
GOMPANY. 


A dividend of ONE AND A HALF DOLLARS per share 
will be paid on Friday, April 15, 1904, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Friday, March 18, 1904, 

The transfer books will be closed from March 19 to April 
2, 1904, both days included. 

WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 





March 16, 1904. 








NEW YORK GENTRAL & — RIVER 
pveeremang id co 
Office of the Treasurer, N: York, March 224, 1904. 
THE BOARD OF DIREOTORS of this Com 
clared a dividend of ONE oxy ONE-QU. R PER 
CENT. on its ca a stock, payable at this office on the 
15th day of R. next, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Thursday, the 3ist inst. 
For the purpose of the annual election of Directors 
this Company, which will be held on the 20th day of Boat 
next, the transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock P. M. 
on Thursday, the 31st inst., and reopened at 10 o’clock A.M. 
on Thursday, April- - next. 
DWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 


INSURANCE 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Gompany 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary 


$33,590,999.39 





Assets, Jan. Ist, 1904, « 

Liabilities, « . 2 . # %0,943,508.01 

Surplus, .- - ses = & = 2,647,491.38 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York OFFicg, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway. 


GEO. J. WIGHT, 
Manager of Agents for Southern New York. 


PERHAPS 


you know all about it and already have life insur- 
ance “up to the imit.” If so, good; but how if not 
so at all? You may have only very vague notions 
on the subject; quite time you looked into it. A 
postal card to the METROPOLITAN LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY OF NEw YoRK, a colossal com- 
pany without superior, will bring you information. 
Send one. 


the LIVERPOOL 
ad LONDON 
and GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK OFFICE, NO. 45 WILLIAM STREET. 
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The Old Reliable Ghartered 1866 


Hartford Life 


Insurance Company 
HARTFORD, GONN. 
GEO. E. KENNEY, Prest. CHAS. H. BACALL, 8ec- 
Issues Policies upon all the latest plans. 


ORDINARY and INDUSTRIAL. 

In its Industrial Branch, it issues Adult and Juvenile Whole 
Life, Endowment, semi-Endowment, and sate Endowment oF-Age- 
80 Policies, in Amounts from $10 to from ages 2 to 

All contracts are in full immediate nefit in case of death by 
accident. 

The Record Tells. 
$22,000,000 paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries. 


Buy a HARTFORD LIFE Policy and you GET THE BEST. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


B. W. SCOTT, President. 
8346 Broadway, ~ New York. 





A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. Fermanent, giving a large amount 
of indemnity for the family ; ¢emporary, guarantee- 
ing at lowcost against loss by death while engaged 
in speculative operations. It specially provides for 
practical wants. 


German American 


Insurance Company 
New Bark 


CAPITAL INCREASED TO 


$1,500,000 


ASSETS 


$12,074.306 


NET SURPLUS 


$5,633,249 
The Washington 


Life Insurance Co. 


























OF NEW YORK 
W. A. BREWER, Jr., E. S. FRENCH, 
President Vice-President 
\- 4} 











is60—— THE ——1904 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., - President. 





FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
JAMES RB, PLUM, . 


CLARENCE Hi. KELSEY, 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, . 


Leather. 
4 Pres't Tie Guarantee 
and Trust Co. 
Pres’t Chem. Nat. Bank. 





Active and successful Agents who desire to make DIRECT 
CONTRACTS with this well-established and progressive 
Company, thereby securing for themselves not only an im- 
mediate return for their work, but also an increasing an- 
nual income commensurate with their success, are invited 
te communicate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 8d Vice- 
President, at the Company's Office, 277 Broadway, New 


York City. 


Assets over o © ad = $8,600,000 
$45,000,000 


Insurance in Force, over - 








J. M. ALLEN, President 
WM. B. FRANKLIN, = 
F. B. ALLEN, - Second Vice-President 
J. B. PIERCE, - - - Secretary 
L. B. BRAINERD, - ~ Treasurer 
‘. a MIDDLEBROOK, -_ Asst, Secretary 


FIRE INSURANCE 1904 


National of Hartford, 


CONNECTICUT. 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1st, 1904. 


Capital Stock all oath occcccccccocescecceeccccoces S$} 9 
Re-Insurance ReServe. ........-+sseseccececeeesevee 5 ° 
Unsettled Losses and other vemeneubnesesnonnenee ° 

’ 


Net Surplus.........cccccccccccccccercceerescesesees 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1904...........-seceeeee $6.463, 828.59 
JAMES NECHOES, President. B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary 
A. SMITH, Asst. Secretary. 


American Fire 
Insurance 


Company. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Ninety-tourth 
- Annual Statement, 


Gams COMBO nocccccoccccccsccapocgecsccesscescoccestasessus orsngense 
Keserve for resnecrence and all other claims.. wm 
Surplus over all Liabilities 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1904....$2,832,840.35 
THOMAS H. MONTGOPERY, President. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 








Annual 
’ Statement 


— OF THE 





1817 


——FIRE 
ASSOCIATION 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Offices: 407 and 409 Walnut St. 











JANUARY I, 1904. 
ASSETS, . - ° 
LIABILITIES. 


$6, 332,403.74 


Net Surplus beyond Capitai Reserve and 


Ge REIS. secingenuatdivitidiadece 921,802.93 


$6,332,403.74 
— OFFICERS — 


ELIHU C. IRVIN, President. 
THEO. H. CONDERMAN, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM MUIR, 2d Vice-President. 
M. G. GARRIGCES, Sec’y and Treas. 
R. N. KELLY, Jr., Assist. Secretary. 


Ruling 


OF NEW YORK. 
Hs an established record for progressive- 
ness, liberality and clearness of its policy 


contracts. It was the first company to intro- 
duce (March 8th, 1864) the 


INCONTESTABLE 
FEAGVURE 


THE POLICY CONTRACT GUARANTEES 


Loans at 5% 
Paid-up Values 
Extended Insurance 

















Provision is also made for both 


Insurance Protection 
and Investment 


Sample policies and rates will be given on 
application to the Home Office, 








MARINE and INLAND INSURANCE. 


Atlantic Mutual  ~* 
-~aeurance Company, 


OFFICE, 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Organized in 1842, 





INSURE8 AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRANS- 
PORTATION RI8K8 AND WILL I88UE POLICIES 
MAKING LO88 PAYABLE IN ENGLAND. 


Assets Over Twelve Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
of insurance, 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in ac- 
cordance with the Charter. 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 

F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres'’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 34 Vice-Pres’t. 
G. STANTON FLOY JONES, Sec’y. 





—H—, 


Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 


OF BOSTON. 





Assets Dec. 31, 1903, $27,133,640 
Liabilities, : . , 24,324,581 
Surplus, . ; $3,009,059 





STEPHEN H. RHODES 


President. 


ROLAND O. LAMB, 


Vice-President. 


New York Office, - St. Paul Building. 


F. K. KOHLER, General Agent. 
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NRY B.H yp, 


FOUNDER 


J.WALEXANDER 


PRESIDENT 


DO YOU KNOW .o 

that you can buy 5% Gold 
Bonds on instalments — and 
have them insured while you 
are paying for them? 

A good investment for 
you — if you live.A splendid 
protection for your family— 
if you die. 


Opportunities for men of character to act as representatives. 
Apply to GAGE E.TARBELL, 2" Vice President 








Send this coupon, or write, tor particulars. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY of the United States 
| 120 Broadway, New York Dept. No. 79 
I would like to receive information regarding a Gold Bond for $ 


aw nee Les | ee ee Lee ee Lee ee 
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Accumulations, 
Surgeons’ Fees, 


70,000 Policies in Force. 


_errrrrrrrrerrrvrvrvrrrrrrrrrvrvrvrvrvrvrvrvrvrvrvrrrrrrvrvwrvwvwrvwrvrvwrvrvwvrwrvrevrrwrvrvrvrvrvrvrvrvrvevevevev™ 


Disability Insurance Pays 


BENEFITS FOR BOTH ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS. 
Cost No Greater Than Ordinary Policy Sold by Other Companies. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
Fixed Optional Indemnities, 
Identification Certificate, 

_ None of the Usual Restrictions. 


All made possible by this Company’s original plan of insuring only 
business and professional men. 


Over $5,000,000.00 Paid in Claims. 





Ciara a a i hh ht te 





PHINEAS C. LOUNSBURY, Pres. 





The Preferred Accident Insurance Company, 


290-292 Broadway, New York. 


Pee ee Se SSS SS SS SPO C VC C CCC CSCS HSS VeSeVeVSeTeTTe. 


KIMBALL C. ATWOOD, Secy. 
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State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January rst, 1904. 
>.< oe $23,249,248.36 
21,064,170.00 


$2,185,078.30 


ASSETS 
LIABILITIES, 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) - 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 





New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - Boston, Mass. 





Assets, Jan. 1,1904, - $%35,784,010.50 
Liabilities, - - - 32,569,406.71 
$3,214,603.79 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. A 


CASH distributions paid sees all policies 
enw policy has endorsed thereon the ca: er and paid 
insurance Values to which the insured is entitled the Massa 


chusetts Statute. 
“Pamphlets, , Fates. an and values for any age sent on application to 


the Company's O 


Benj. F Stevens, Prest, 
_S. F. Trull, Secretary. 





Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest, 
Wm, B, Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 





—44TH 


YEAR—— 





Home Life Insurance Company 


256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


GEORGE E. IDE, 


Admitted Assets......... $15,102,840.00 
12,754,653.00 


Policy Reserve, Etc...... 


Dividend-Endowment Fund. _1,142,219.00 


- - President. 


Net Surplus............ $1,126,769.00 
Insurance in Force ..... 69,410,582.00 
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Ghe HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OFFICE: No. 56 Cedar Street 
NEW YORK 





ONE HUNDRED-AND-FIRST SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
JANUARY, 1904. 





SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 

















' PAR VALUE. MARKET VALUE. 

Cash in Banks and Trust Companies - - - : - - $1,173,763 90 

Real Estate - - - - - : - - - = = 4,593,892 06 

United States Bonds - - - - = ~~ = $4,600,000 00 2,011,000 00 

State and City Bonds’ - - - : - - 3,208,000 00 3,197,650 00 

RailRoad Bonds - - - - - = = 4,379,000 00 1,401,060 00 

ee eee ee ee ee 220,000 00 426,800 00 

Rail Road Stocks - - - - - - - 4,885,000 00 6,769,250 00 

Bank and Trust Co. Stocks - : 135,000 00 371,250 00 

Bonds and Mortgages, being ist lien o on Real Estate - - - - 91,200 00 

Premiums uncollected and in hands of Agents - : - : - 1,002,956 53 

Interest accrued on Bonds and Mortgages : - - - - 1,971 50 

$18,040,793 99 
LIABILITIES : 

Cash Capital : . - : - : - - - - $3,000,000 00 

Reserve Premium Fund : : : - . : : : 6,587,613 00 

RI eo on te ge Ne Sg ee Oe 979,071 65 

Unpaid Re-Insurance, and other claims - - - - . : 814,357 85 

Reserve for Taxes - - - - : : . : - 85,000 00 

Net Surplus : : : ° . - : . - : 6,574,751 49 

$18,040,793 99 

Surplus as regards Policy-Holders, - - - $9,574,751 49 

DIRECTORS: 

ere MoE Bie, gunn pare Jomrobs ra Vom 

a AY Waneme Van NOEDRY, om Maran, 

ELBripgs G. 8xow, DuMoNT CLABKE, Levi C, WEIR. 

JOHN H. WASHBURN, President. ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Vice-President. 
FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, 2nd Vice-Pres. AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary. 
EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, 3rd Vice-Pres. WILLIAM H. CHENEY, Secretary. 

HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t. Secretary. GLARENCE A. LUDLUM, Ass’t Secretary. 


New York, January 12, 1904. 
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- A Muskie a 
are inseparable Companions. 


\ f sictaas J 


Dears Lavender Water is the best and most refreshing. 
‘All rights ured.”” 
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